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MODERN COSMOGONY 
The Universe Around Us. By Sir James Jeans, D.Sc F.RS. Cambridge University Pres, 1929. 
der Aspect of Comagoy. By the same Author. Kegan Paul & Co., London. 88 pp. 


In these two books we are given a charmingly interesting account 
of recent astronomical research by Sir James Jeans, who is one of 
our most eminent workers in this field. ‘They are books that 
should be read by every intelligent person who desires to learn 
the latest message of science based on facts of observation and 
not mere speculations. 

During the last thirty or forty years, very great additions 
have been made to our solid knowledge of the structure of the 
physical universe. This extension of our information has been 
due to advances in optical appliances and in physics generally. 
The art of constructing very large achromatic lenses for object 
glasses of telescopes and also concave mirrors of glass or quartz 
silvered on one surface has made it possible to build gigantic 
telescopes which have immense space-penetrating or light- 
gathering power. 

One of the largest of the reflecting telescopes is at the Mount 
Wilson Observatory in California, with a mirror over eight feet 
in diameter. But another of about double the size, viz., a tele- 
scope having a silver-on-quartz mirror over sixteen feet in dia- 
meter is under construction. Then there are the very large 
refracting telescopes at' the Lick and the Yerkes Observatories 
in the United States which have achromatic object glasses 
respectively thirty-six and forty inches in diameter, and are in 
the front rank of this class of instrument. , 

The space-penetrating power of a telescope, ‘other things 
being equal, is proportional to the diameter of its mirror or object 
glass. This means the distance at which it can disclose an object 
of given light-emitting power. The light-gathering power is 
proportional to the area of the mirror or lens. Thus a mirror 
sixteen feet in diameter will gather one million times more light 
than the unassisted human eye can do. 
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Then the next thing that has vastly assisted the progress of 
observational astronomy is the association of dry-plate photo- 
graphy with large telescopes. 

The human eye does not see more or see greater detail in 
peering through a telescope by prolonged gazing. On the other 
hand, the effect on a photographic plate is cumulative. A 
faint object which makes no sensible impression on a photo- 
graphic plate after a few minutes’ exposure will produce an image 
full of detail after some hours of exposure. ccordingly, nearly 
all observational work is now recorded on photographic plates 
exposed in the focal plane of large telescopes. These instru- 
ments are mounted equatorially ; ; that is, attached to an axis 
parallel to that of the earth’s axis of rotation, and the telescope 
is made to revolve by some motive power so that the image of 
the celestial object viewed by it remains constantly in the same 
position in the field of view, and can fall on a photographic plate 
for hours on end. 

Then the third great advance has been due to the association 
of the spectroscope and photography. 

When the light of a star is passed through a prism, it is 
expanded into a rainbow coloured band crossed by black or bright 
lines. These lines are due to the substances in the outer layers 
of the star which absorb or emit light. The position and charac- 
ter of these lines tells us a great deal about the star structure. 
Also in consequence of what is called Doppler’s principle, any 
motion of the star to, or from, us along the line of sight results 
in a general shift of these lines towards the violet or the red end 
of the spectrum. Hence it is possible to tell from this shift the 
star’s radial velocity. Also, it has recently been discovered that 
from the intensity of certain lines in the spectrum we can tell 
the temperature and therefore intrinsic brightness, or, as we may 
call it, the candle-power of the star. 

When we look at the star-spangled sky on a clear, dark, moon- 
less night, we notice at once a difference in the brilliancy of the 
stars. This arises from two causes, either a difference in intrinsic 
brightness or absolute magnitude, or else from a difference in 
distance. Hence, to obtain any clear idea of the structure of the 
universe, we need methods for determining star magnitude and 
star distance. The older astronomers, such as William Herschel 
and his contemporaries, had not means for making these measure- 
ments. When we travel by train, we notice that the nearer 
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objects—trees, houses, etc.—are displaced relatively to the more 
distant as we move along. The same thing happens on a minute 
scale in the case of the stars. As the earth revolves in its orbit, 
it swings to and fro over a distance of 186 million miles every 
six months. This produces a very small change in position in 
the nearer stars called parallax. The stars are so far off that 
even in the case of the one nearest to us the parallax is not more 
than three quarters of a second of an angle. This is about equal 
to the apparent diameter of a halfpenny placed at a distance of 
five miles from the eye. Refined means, however, enable us to 
measure this parallax for a certain number of stars. One of the 
nearest is the star called Alpha Centauri. Its parallax shows it 
to be at a distance of 25 million million miles from our earth. 
To realise what this means: suppose we take a small pin’s head, 
* inch across, to represent our sun. Then our earth will be 
denoted by a speck of dust only visible under a good microscope 
placed at a distance of 44 inches from the pin’s head. The most 
distant of the solar planets, Neptune, will then be represented 
by another speck of dust placed at a distance of eleven feet from 


the pin’s head. 
But to represent on the same scale the nearest star, we should 


have to place another, rather larger, pin’s head at a distance of 
twenty miles! Such is the vast scale on which the stellar universe 
is laid out. 

The astronomer needs a suitable unit of length in which to 
express these distances. He selects the distance which a ray of 
light travels over in one year, and calls it a Light Year. It is 
equal to 6 million million miles. The distance of Alpha Cen- 
taurt is 4} light years. The distance of the bright star Sirius 
is 8 light years, and most of the bright-stars we see are at a distance 
of more than a hundred light years. On a clear night we can 
see stretching across the sky a band of faint hazy brightness, 
called the Milky Way. This extends all round the earth, and 
powerful telescopes resolve it into a cloud of stars. Research 
has shown that all the stars visible to human eyes or with a tele- 
scope of moderate power belong to one great cluster included with 
the Milky Way stars, which are distributed through space in the 
form of a double convex lens or magnifying glass that is circular 
in form, but thicker in the middle than at the edges. This vast 
group of about 3,000 to perhaps 30,000 million stars is called 
“ our galaxy,” because our sun is a member of it. The diameter 
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of this great disc is 300,000 light years, and its thickness about 
4,000 light years. 

But this does not by any means exhaust the physical universe. 
Far outside our galaxy there are other collections of stars, visible 
as faint patches of light often in spiral form in a large telescope. 
The general opinion is that these are island universes or other 
galaxies, either of completed stars or else stars in process of 
.development. There is such a patch in the constellation of 
Andromeda, which is just visible to the naked eye under good 
conditions, or at least aided by a binocular. Research shows that 
this galaxy is at a distance of about 900,000 light years. Hence 
the light by which we see it now left those stars long, long before 
there was any human life on this our earth at all. 

The way in which these vast distances have been plumbed 
depends on an astronomical discovery of great interest. There 
is in the northern sky a constellation of stars called Cepheus, 
and one of these stars, called Delta Cephet, is a short-period 
variable, and fluctuates in light, the period being five and one- 
third days. Other similar stars, called Cepheids, are known, which 
fluctuate in periods from a few hours to a month. In 1912, 
Miss Leavitt, of Harvard, U.S.A., found that there is a close 
connection between the period of fluctuation and the absolute 
brightness or candle-power of the Cepheids. Now the apparent 
brightness as we see it of a star is directly as the absolute bright- 
ness, and inversely as the square of the distance. But the 
parallax, and therefore distance, of some Cepheid stars has been 
measured, so that we have the means of determining the distance 
of every Cepheid star whose apparent brightness and period of 
fluctuation can be measured. The importance of this fact is 
that clusters of far-distant galaxies have such Cepheid variables 
mixed up with them, and we can therefore determine the distance 
of these galaxies or island universes. 

Sir James Jeans tells us that about two million of these extra 
galactic nebulz are visible in the 1oo-inch Mount Wilson tele- 
scope. They are at an average distance apart of two million 
light years, and at a distance from us of about 140 million light 
years. The imagination falters in the endeavour to grasp the 
meaning of these stupendous numbers and of the abyssmal depths — 
of space populated by this vast family of galaxies of stars, in their 
inconceivable numbers; island universes of innumerable stars, 
floating in the unbounded sea of space. 
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In addition to knowledge of their distance, we have now some 
important facts with regard to the size, mass and constitution 
of the stars. By an instrument called the Interferometer we are 
enabled in a few cases to measure their diameter. The bright 
star Betelgeuse in the constellation of Orion proves to have a 
diameter of about 300 million miles, large enough to include not 
only our sun, but the whole orbit of the earth and nearly up to 
the orbit of Mars. 

But the curious fact emerges from research that the mass or 
so-called weight of all stars is about the same, and never very much 
greater or less than that of our sun. Hence it follows that these 
very big stars called giants are merely masses of very rarified gas 
in a state of intense incandescence. On the other hand, there 
are stars called dwarfs which are very dense. A small star called 
the Companion of Sirius is 50,000 times more dense than water. 
That means a little bit of it the size of a match-box would, on our 
earth, weigh a ton! 

Again, stars differ enormously in their surface temperature, 
and therefore in apparent colour. There are red, blue, yellow 
and white stars. The surface temperature of our own sun is 
about 6,000 degrees Centigrade. But on the other hand, some 
stars have a surface temperature of 23,000 degrees and some as 
low as 3,400 degrees C. This last temperature is about that of 
the electric arc, and is the highest temperature we can produce 
on earth. But this is only the surface temperature, At the 
centre of stars it runs up to millions of degrees, and is there hot 
enough to break up atoms into their constituent protons and 
electrons. 

A question discussed by Sir James Jeans in these volumes is 
the source of this heat. Our sun sends out from each square 
inch of its surface enough heat to keep a fifty horse-power engine 
working continually. Whence comes all this heat? The sun 
cannot be like a red-hot ball of metal, once heated and then left 
to cool, or else it would long ago have become a cold'and invisible 
sphere. Various suggestions have been made from time to time 
as to the source of this radiated energy. At one time it was 
thought to be due to meteorites bombarding the sun. At another 
time to be due to a gradual shrinking in size; but all these pro- 
cesses are quite insufficient to supply the heat continually sent 
out. At last, thanks to Einstein’s theory, we have the secret 
revealed. In the interior of the sun and of stars, Matter is being 
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destroyed and converted into Radiant-Energy, because Matter 
and Energy are essentially the same thing. The sun therefore 
wastes away to supply its light and heat. 

It loses 250 million tons of its mass every minute. But no- 
one need be afraid it will not last out our time. The mass of 
the sun is so enormous that the radiation for thousands of years 
' will not sensibly affect its size. 

If, however, the radiation of light and heat from all the 
stars is only supplied by a melting away of their matter, and if 
this process is irreversible, that is to say, if Matter is not reproduced 
from radiation, then the extremely important deduction may be 
made, that there must have been some act of Creation of Matter 
at a time not infinitely remote in the past. The physical universe 
is like a clock which is running down and which cannot wind 
itself up. 

This conclusion is also supported from a consideration of 
the spontaneous but irreversible transformation of radio-active 
matter such as Uranium into non-radio-active matter such as 
Lead, as well as by the doctrine of the dissipation of Energy. 
But now, if there must have been in the not very remote past 
a definite act of creation in the first production of Matter, what 
becomes of the doctrine of Cosmical Evolution, which asserts 
the absence of any such discontinuities? If the evolutionary 
theory fails in one place, it fails altogether. 

Creation does not necessarily imply a departure from the 
law of causation. Nor does it essentially consist, as often assumed, 
in making something out of nothing instantaneously. — 

We know nothing as yet about the processes by which Mind 
can express itself in Matter, but the borderland between the 
realms of the two realities may not be sharply marked, and may 
involve stages and processes hidden from us as yet, and perhaps 
for ever inexplicable to us. 

The entirely important fact is that modern cosmology 
supports, and does not deny, the necessity for Creation by Mind 
and emphasises the opening statement of the inspired Scriptures, 
“In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth.” 

Two very interesting questions are discussed by Sir James 
_ Jeans in the concluding chapters of these books, viz. the origin 
of our solar system of planets and the question of life in other 
worlds than ours. . 

Our sun, no doubt, had its origin in a spiral nebula. Various 
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speculations have been made by Kant, Herschel, La Place and 
others as to the mode of origin of the solar planets. Sir James 
Jeans considers they may ‘have been due to the approach of 
another star to our sun, creating great tidal effects and drawing 
out-from our sun two long streamers of gaseous matter which 
later on congealed into the planets. He works out the details 
of the process in a very ingenious way. — 

A question more interesting to the general reader is whether 
there are in space any other worlds habitable by such beings as 
ourselves, 

In the first place, none of the stars themselves are possible 
as habitations. They are all either masses of incandescent gas 
at terrible temperatures or else such dense and highly gravitative 
masses that on them we should be crushed by the weight of our 
own heads. 

There may be stars which have planets circulating round 
them and similar to our earth. We know that many stars exactly 
resemble our sun in structure, size and temperature. The 
question then arises whether if the solar planets were due to some 
very unusual event, such as the near approximation of two stars 
the same kind of event may not have happened in other cases. 
No telescope yet built, or possible to build, could show us any 
planet like our earth circulating round some distant star. Life 
as we know it is only possible within very narrow limits of 
temperature and other conditions as to atmosphere. Hence, 
conditions on our earth for animal and human life may be unique. 
We cannot tell. Neither do we know at present the purpose 
and sufficient end of this vast plenitude of worlds without end 
which astronomy reveals to us. 

But where knowledge fails, faith may assure, 

That nothing walks with aimless feet, 
That not one life shall be destroyed 


Or cast as rubbish to the void, 
When God hath made the pile complete, 


Whilst those whose ears are attuned to the spiritual message may 
catch some echoes of the celestial anthem, . 
“ Great and marvellous are Thy works Lord God Almighty, Just and 


true are all Thy ways Thou King of Saints. . . . for Thou hast created 
all things and for Thy pleasure they are and were created.” 


Amsrose FLEemInc. 
Sidmouth. 
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THE COMING OF THE HITTITE INTO 
ASIA MINOR’ 


‘Nor only books—according to an old Latin proverb—but clay 
tablets also, “ bricks ” with inscriptions in cuneiform writing, 
have often astonishing and unbelievable adventures. If you 
visit the British Museum and stop for a while before the cases in 
which the Assyrian and Babylonian tablets are exhibited, scarcely 
will you think, through what kind of motley adventures these 
letters of clay passed, before they appeared in their present and 
probably definite place in this museum. Several thousands of 
years divide us from that moment when an unknown author of 
such a letter—somewhere in Babylonia or Assyria—with a 
handful of damp clay moulded a tablet, which afterwards was 
covered with complicated signs of cuneiform writing. A very old 
tablet of this kind, during three, four, or five thousand years, has 
experienced intensely interesting adventures in olden times. The 
tablets are frequently letters which their authors sent by a special 
messenger to towns many hundred miles distant, e.g., letters sent 
from Babylonia to Asia Minor or to Egypt. Before the letter 
reached the person to whom it was addressed it spent many 
months in the leather bag of the messenger who made the journey 
with a donkey. How many adventures the messenger experienced 
on his long journey through the Orient and its deserts, which, 
more than in our present time, were visited and threatened by 
hostile nations, Bedouins, and robbers! When the addressee 
read the letter through, or rather charged the scribe to read it, 
he deposited it, as a rule, in his library, which was either a clay 
case, or more frequently a clay vessel only. ‘The tablet shared the 
fate of the library or archive-chamber in which it was de posited. 
During some catastrophe, either political or merely local, the 
whole house was destroyed and on its ruins was built—sometimes 
after centuries—a new house. The same history was repeated 
again and again. A whole series of nations exchanged their 
dwellings on that spot, house was built on house till the deposit 
of the later cultural strata reached the height of several feet. 


? Fora translation of this highly esteemed article, from the pen of the leading authority in Europe 
on dhe language af the we ene indebted to Bie. B. B.T.I., Glasgow.—Epp. 
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Then came modern archzologists, who dug through these newer 
strata of stones and loam till they came to the layers of the oldest 
period and roused our tablet from its sleep which extended over 
many thousands of years. And now begins the Ahasuerus 
pilgrimage of the tablet, the final goal of which usually is some 
European museum. There, cleansed as far as possible, the 
tablet comes into the hands of specialists, who spend days and 
weeks making attempts at its decipherment. Its contents will 
afterwards become a subject of learned discourses and dissertations, 
the purpose of which is to restore the culture of long ago. 

One of these so interesting and uncommonly important 
cuneiform writings of the Hittites is a small, trifling clay tablet, 
belonging to the archives of these kings, which was dug out in 
the ruins of the Hittite capital, near the present village of 
Boghaz-Keui in Asia Minor. This tablet had already passed 
through my hands in the year 1914 when unpacking the boxes of 
tablets of those archives in the Museum of Constantinople. Then 
there was no time for closer investigation of all these tablets. 
But in the year 1919 I was able to take a rough copy of this 
Hittite inscription, which at that time was deposited in the Berlin 
Museum. Not even then was the condition of it alluring for 
closer investigation, because we had many and well preserved 
inscriptions to hand. Soon after that the inscription was 
published by a privat-docent of Berlin University, Forrer, and 
a few extracts of it were translated by a Leipsic professor, 
Friedrich. But the great value of the inscription was not 
apparent even from this translation. In the summer of 1929 I 
made the inscription the subject of my university discourses ; 
and I soon discovered that Friedrich’s translation did not go deep — 
enough into the meaning of the text, and that here we have to 
do with one of the most important Hittite inscriptions. Indeed 
I do not hesitate to declare it the most important inscription of all. 
I succeeded in the decipherment of the whole, till now obscure 
inscription, and recognised that this tablet, the author of which 
was the ancient king Anittas, deals partly with the origin of the 
oldest city-states of the Hittites in Asia Minor, soon after the 
invasion of the Indo-European Hittites into Asia Minor, and partly 
with the rise of the oldest Indo-European empire, the Hittite 
Empire, which gradually developed from these city-states. And 
now, because each word of this inscription had a great value for 
me, I went to Berlin, where I read the tablet again and again, 
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and succeeded in the correction of a large number of incorrect 
readings and also discovered a new one." 

The history of the tablet is this : 

King Anittas who ruled in Asia Minor at the dawn of the 
twentieth century B.c., is one of the oldest Hittite kings. We 
can place his reign about the year 1930 B.c. Anittas also speaks 
in his letter about his father Pithanas, who lived and ruled 

‘probably about the year 1960 B.c. With these dates we are taken 
into the period immediately after the invasion of Indo-European 
Hittites into Asia Minor. In the third millennium, and perhaps 
even in the fourth millennium s.c., Asia Minor was inhabited 
generally by so-called Hattians,* who were not of Indo-European 
origin. But soon after the beginning of the third millennium B.c. 
Babylonians and afterwards Assyrians s¢ized the eastern of 
Asia Minor, being attracted by the natural wealth of the land. 
The sovereignty of the Assyrians over Asia Minor ended suddenly 
about the year 2000 B.c. All things corroborate the evidence 
that the main cause of this political catastrophe was the invasion 
of an Indo-European nation which as yet were called the Hittites. 
And the inscription of Anittas transfers us into this very stirring 
and from the historical standpoint, very interesting and important 
period soon after the downfall of the Assyrian supremacy over 
Asia Minor. The inscription of Anittas, one of the oldest Hittite, 
and at the same time Indo-European, literary monuments is 
written in a very primitive language and in a style of cyclopic 
character, which often makes the understanding considerably 
difficult. Even the form of the inscription is uncommon. It is 
a letter which Anittas addressed to an unknown reader. 

It begins with these words: “ Anittas, the son of Pithanas, 
the king of the city of Kussara, says thus: ‘ He (apparently 
Pithanas) was then dear to the god of thunder. But afterwards 
—when he was dear to the god of thunder—the king of the city 
of Nésas was . . . (hostile?) to the king of the city of 
Kussara (i.e., to Pithanas).’” I look for the city of Kussara in 
the cyclopic ruins of Giaour Kalesi, south-west from Angora, 
whereas the city of Nésas is apparently identical with Nyssa, 
lying on the southern side of the river Halys, which was later the 
residence of the famous Church Father, Gregory of Nicea. The 


t A more correct wording of this inscription with its translation and exposition I have published 
in the last number of “ Oriental Archives.” ' 
2? Pronounced Khattians. 
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letter of Anittas then continues: “The king of the city of 
Kussara (i,¢e., Pithanas) descended from the city with many 
soldiers and overtook the city of Nésas with a heavy attack during 
the night. The king of the city of Nésas he captured, but to the 
inhabitants of this city he did no harm; he made them ae 
(his ?) mothers and fathers.” This last sentence probably means 
that Pithanas treated the inhabitants of Nésas as his own parents, 
namely graciously. So finished the conflict of two cities in Asia 
Minor with full defeat for the city of Nésas, which was annexed 
with all its territories to the dominion of the city of Kussara. 

After that Anittas himself ascended the throne in Kussara. 
He was a still greater conqueror than was his father Pithanas, 
and so he enlarged the inheritance of his father by victorious 
wars. “Every land that rose up against me from the side of the Sun- 
goddess I defeated.” The Hittite Sun-goddess was worshipped 
in the city of Arima, which was situated near the latter Hittite 
capital called Hatti or Hattusas,* the Turkish village Boghaz-Keui 
of to-day. It appears from further parts of the inscription, that 
Anittas made war with the king of the city of Hattusas. I think, 
therefore, that under the expression “lands which rose up 
against me (i.e. Anittas) from the side of the Sun-goddess,”’ it is 
necessary to understand the lands grouped together politically 
round the city of Hattusas. It is apparent from the inscription 
of Anittas, that in the twentieth century s.c. Asia Minor fell in 
pieces into a number of small city-kingdoms, which fought 
together for the priority. After the conquest of the Empire of 
Nésas by the kings of Kussara, Anittas and Pihtanas, the Empire 
of Hatti or Hattusas was their sworn enemy. In addition to this 
it was the kingdom of which the city of Zalpa, to the south of the 
river Halys, Kizil-Irmak of to-day, was the capital. 

Anittas engaged in two wars against the city of Hatti and its” 
allies. In the first of these he had to do with vassals of this 
Empire, who were sent by it to the war. Anittas defeated the 
hostile army and seized three cities, levelled them with the 
ground. The spoil he transported into the city of Nésas, which 
apparently was now his chief residence. He gave orders for an 
inscription to be displayed in the city gate, in which he cursed the 
future king, who would attempt to rebuild and colonise those 
destroyed hostile cities. At the same time he brought thank- 
offerings to thegods of the city of Nésas, against whom—as a 


Pronounced Khatti or Khattuses. 
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—was the hostility of those cities. But Piiustis, the king of 
Hattusas, was not discouraged by this first evil fortune. He 
created a new coalition, still mightier than the previous one, 
against the king Anittas. Not only did he himself take part in the 
fight, but also Huzziias, the king of Zalpa, and likewise all the 
countries between the Black Sea and the Mediterranean Sea. 
But again the warlike Indo-European king came out of this 
superhuman fight as victor. 

Anittas turned first of all on the city of Zalpa and seized it. 
He captured the king of Zalpa Huzziia and carried him away into 
the city of Nésas. The ancient kings of the Orient acquired 
the habit of taking captive the gods of the hostile city after a 
successful siege of it. This was a most persuasive symbol of the 
loss of freedom for such a city. The city of Zalpa met the city 
of Nésas in war before the time of Anittas’s reign, as he records 
it,and Uhnas,' the king of Zalpa, captured thestatueof Siiusumma, 
the chief god of Nésas, and gave orders that it be carried away 
into the city of Zalpa. Anittas now revoked this wrong committed 
against the god of Nésas, he transported the statue from Zalpa 
back to Nésas. After that he besieged the city of Hattusas, 
which Piiustis surrounded with new fortifications. Anittas 
starved the city of the king, then attacked it by night, took it, 
burned it, pulled it down, and finally commanded that mustard 
seed should be sown upon the ruins in order to accomplish its 
destruction. At the same time he cursed the king, who would 
perhaps colonise this city in the future. “‘ May the god of thunder 
destroy that man, who will become a king after me and will 
attempt to colonise again the city of Hattusas.”* After this 
excellent victory Anittas turned on the city of Salativara, which 
is apparently identical with the old Roman town called Savatra, 
on the steppe of Lycaonia to the east of Konia. Anittas captured 
the army of this city and carried it over to the city of Nésas. 
Afterwards he again had to fight with this city, but he defeated 
it even on this occasion. 

So Anittas conquered the whole of Asia Minor. His empire 
spread from the Black Sea to the Mediterranean Sea. And now, 
free from all his enemies, he devoted all his time to the building 

1 Prongunced again Ukhnas. 

2 The first line of the curse transcribed from cuneiform writing runs thus: Ku-is am-me-el a- 
ap-pa-an hassu-us ki-i-sa-ri, i.c., “‘ who after me will become a king.” The Hittite word ku-is— 
who, is relative to the Latin quis—who : Hittite 
a-ap-pa-an—after to Greek dwo—from. 
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of the new capital Nésas, which he preferred to his previous 
residence, the city of Kussara, which at the same time was 
recognised as the second capital, but merely by name. He 
commanded his people to build new districts and new temples in 
the city of Nésas, the population of which increased rapidly ; 
indeed one place in his inscription can be translated, that he 
captured wild and strange animals by hunting and exhibited them 
in the zoological garden in Nésas. So Anittas made the city of 
Nésas a splendid and venerable metropolis of his mighty empire, 
which now extended probably over the whole of Asia Minor. 
Until now we did not know how the Indo-European Hittites 
were properly called. From the Hittite inscriptions we 
discovered that the term Hattili, i.e., belonging to the city of 
Hatti, Hattite, Hittite, denoted a class of the inhabitants of 
Asia Minor, which was not of Indo-European origin. These 
Hattili occupied the land before the invasion of Indo-European 
Hittites and were prominent from the anthropological point of 
view by reason of their large noses. But the proper founders of 
the Empire were the Indo-European Hittites, who came to Asia 
Minor at a later date, about 2000 B.c., and for whom the name 
was wanting till now. Science discriminated therefore these 
two classes of the inhabitants using the term Hattians for the old 
class of inhabitants and the word Hittites for the ruling class, 
thus employing the Hebrew, Old Testament form of the name 
_ of Hattians. In one of the Hittite inscriptions the Indo-European 
language of the Hittite is pointed out as N&sili, but not until 
to-day was the explanation of this term known. However to-day, 
when we know that the city of Nésas was the capital of the oldest 
_ Indo-European Empire in Asia Minor, it is quite evident that 
NAsili can be connected and identified with the name of Nésas, 
because in the Hittite language the vowel ¢ is easily interchangeable 
with the vowel a. NaAsili means then “ belonging to the city of 
Nésas,” i.e., Nésite. The city of Nésas was the oldest political 
centre of Tado-European Hittites and it is therefore very 
comprehensible that this nation and the language were called 
Nésite after its oldest capital. The old Semitic Babylonians 
were called in the same way Akkadians after their oldest capital, 
Akkad, but later, after the new capital Babylon, Babylonians ; 
similarly the Assyrians got their name after the city of Assur, etc. 
In this term—Nésites—we have at last discovered the right and 
historical name for the oldest Indo-European nation and its 
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language, deciphered in recent years. The accuracy of these 
my deductions was accepted last year by prominent professors of 
Hittitology, Sommer in Munich, Ehelolf in — Friedrich and 
Zimmern in Leipsic. 

On the inscription of Anittas, taking it as the basis and 
considering other historical documents about this period, we are 
_ able to delineate a picture of the oldest history of Asia Minor. 

About the year 2000 B.c. the oldest Indo-Europeans, from the 
south of Russia, invaded Asia Minor, inhabited by Hattians and 
ruled by Assyrians, expelled the Assyrians and took possession of 
the great part of Asia Minor. Some sort of vanguard were 
so-called Luites, who, some centuries before this time, possessed 
the southern coast of Asia Minor. Extremely valuable is the 
inscription of Anittas in this way, that it shows to us, how this 
oldest migration of Indo-Europeans from their native land took 
place. The migration was not conducted by a single chief as 
leader. In several streams the Indo-Europeans invaded Asia 
Minor ; led by several leaders they exercised the rule in individual 
cities and founded in them local city-kingdoms. After a time 
these Hittite chiefs (kings) fought among themselves for the 
hegemony over the whole of Asia Minor. At the end of the 
twentieth century s.c., Anittas, king of Nésas and Kussara, 
was able to unite the whole of Asia Minor under his sceptre. The 
city of Nésas was then the centre of the oldest Indo-European 
Empire in Asia. The conquering nation, whom we formerly 
knew as the Hittites, was called Nésites, after the city of Nésas. 
These Nésites soon conquered the city of Hatti, the capital of the 
Hattians, to which they transferred the centre of the Empire, 
during the reign of king Mursila I; about the year 1810 B.c. 
The city of Hatti, or Hattusas, the capital of the Hittite Empire, 
dates from that time, and soon afterwards it challenged 
Babylonians, Assyrians and Egyptians. 

The inscription of Anittas is written on perishable clay; it is 
small in size, containing hardly eighty lines of cuneiform writing, 
and yet it enlightens intensely several centuries of mankind, 
especially the beginnings of thehistory of the oldest Indo-European 
nation, closely related to the Teutonic and Slavic nations. It is 
one of the most valuable documents of the ancient Orient, the 
value of which is still greater, as it is one of the oldest documents 
written in the Indo-European language. 
B. Hrozny. 
University of Prague. 


THE REASONABLENESS OF A SPECIAL 
DIVINE REVELATION. | 


Tue Christian apologists who lived and wrought in the days of 
English and American Deism laid special stress on three important 
propositions: (1) The probability of a special divine revelation ; 
(2) The possibility of such a revelation ; (3) The need of such a 
revelation. We are fully persuaded that the arguments then 
adduced to uphold these principles are not out-moded to-day, 
but are as valid and cogent as ever. Those apologists (Butler, 

Paley, Whateley, Watson, Horne, Mark Hopkins, and others 
just as valiant) did yeoman service in upholding true Christianity, 
and were especially raised up of God to prevent the Christian 
system of truth and salvation from perishing in the earth. 
The defender of Christianity, as well as the preacher of the gospel, 
has a divine vocation. 


I 
Tue Primary Question 

However, in these days of materialistic philosophy and out- 
and-out atheism, perhaps some one will raise the primary question 
as to whether there is a God or not. For answer to this question 
we would refer the atheist and agnostic to the works of the many 
profound scholars who have written treatises on theism. Among 
them we may mention the following: Flint, Janet, Stirling, 
Diman, Lindsay, Balfour, Ward, Orr, Harris, Fisher, Valentine, 
Pringle-Pattison and Micou. It is hard to realise how any 
thinking person who honestly canvasses the various theistic 
arguments—namely, the general, teleological, cosmological, 
ontological and moral—as they are presented by the authors just 
named, can still remain an atheist. 

It is not our purpose, however, to develop all these arguments 
here. We shall take space to present only one line of argumen- 
tation which seems to us to lead rationally to the conclusion that 
there must be a personal, all-wise and all-powerful Being who 
has created and who maintains the universe. 

This argument stands as follows: There is something 
existent now ; therefore there must always have been something 
existent. If ‘there ever was a time when there was nothing, 
nothing could ever have been—nothing could ever have come 
into existence. Ex nibilo nihil fit. So there must be something 
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that is eternal and uncreated. But that which has existed from 
eternity must be self-existent, infinite and absolute. That which 
has always existed must be sufficient in itself, and can be depen- 
dent on nothing else than itself. 

But such a predication cannot rightly be made of matter ; 
for matter is made up of finite parts; therefore the whole 
ensemble of material substance, however immense, must be 
finite ; therefore material substance cannot be the eternal some- 
thing that must be infinite—that is, without limitation. You 
could never add enough finities together to equal infinity. 

Moreover, the various parts of matter are all dependent 
entities, never independent ; every fragment is dependent on 
something else ; therefore the material cosmos as whole must be 
dependent ; hence it cannot be the eternal, independent, self- 
existent entity that must be the basis of all finite and dependent 
entities. So the universe and all things finite must have been 
created, because, since they are finite and dependent, they must 
have had a beginning. But if the universe was created, there 
must have been a Creator. 

Now, reasoning empirically and inductively, what kind of a 
being must the eternal Creator have been in order to be adequate 
to the tremendous task of bringing this vast universe into 
existence ¢x nthilo? Surely He must have been all-wise. To 
create such a dimensional universe, to bring it into being and at 
the same time to provide for every possible contingency in its 
ongoing, would require omniscience, including prescience— 
foreknowledge—of the choices of all free beings who exist in the 
cosmos, The Creator of the universe must also be omnipotent, 
or He could not have brought it into existence, and could not 
continue to uphold it without exhaustion. 

It is also just as evident that the eternal Being must be a 
person, because there are persons now in the universe—at least, 
upon this mundane sphere; and surely only a personal Being 
could have brought personal beings into existence. Every 
effect and event must have an adequate cause. The cause must 
always be equal to the effect, although it may be greater. The 
only thinkable adequate cause of the existence of persons is a 
personal Being who gave them their self-conscious life. Think 
of it for a moment: Could insensate material substance ever 
have brought forth self-conscious personalities? Can you get 
something out of nothing? Could the unconscious ever evolve 
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into the conscious by means of resident forces? Could the 
non-sentient ever evolve into the sentient? Could the non- 
moral ever evolve into the moral? Could the non-spiritual 
ever evolve into the spiritual ? 

Furthermore, man has a conception of an infinite personal 
God. If he had not such a conception, he could not use the terms 
to describe Him. Suppose there is nothing in the universe but 
matter : how could mere matter ever have created the conception 
of God in the human mind? There must be an adequate cause 
wherever there is an effect. Therefore, the very fact that men 
have the idea of God connotes that He must have an objective 
existence. Whence could come the idea of God save from God ? 

Now, is it not much more satisfying to reason to believe that 
this vast and complex universe, with its precious freight of sen- 
tient human personalities, has been created and is being upheld 
and governed by a supreme personal Intelligence and Power than 
to think that it came into existence somehow or other, nobody 
knows how and nobody knows why? The material universe is 
a vast machine; it is composed of insensate, unconscious, non- 
personal material substance. Is it possible that such a vast 
machine could run on blindly without meeting with universal 
cataclysm ? Remember, too, that it has been running for many 
millenniums, and yet it remains a universe (umus, one, and verto, 
to turn); it is a cosmos, not a chaos. The human family has 
dwelt on one of its planets with comparative safety for many 
centuries, while that planet has been revolving on its invisible 
axis at the rate of a thousand miles an hour at the equator and 
swinging with many times that velocity in its annual circuit 
around the sun. Could a mere unguided machine accomplish 
such exploits ? How long would an atheist be willing to ride in 
an automobile with no intelligent driver at the wheel to guide 
its course? Yet an automobile is a tiny piece of mechanism 
compared with the vast mechanism of the material universe. 
Could any of us live with a feeling of security if we realised that 
the world were hurtling through space with no competent Intel- 
ligence and Power to uphold it and direct it in its course? 

So we see that it is more rational to believe that there is a 
God than to believe the reverse. As reasonable persons, we 
ought to accept the view which is the more rational, and then 
see whether there is not some clear way by which we may attain 
positive inner assurance that God exists and is a God of com- 
petency, grace, truth and love. 
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II 
A Sprectat RevetaTion REASONABLE 


The primary question of the divine existence having been 
settled, or at least shown to be reasonable, it is also reasonable 
to believe that, if need be, He would give to the world of humanity 
__ a special revelation of Himself, of His will and His chief designs. 

Our argument hinges largely on the qualifying phrase, “ if need 
- be.” Has not the history of the world proven that men have 
need of a special divine revelation? Plato thought so. He 
expressed the hope that some time such a revelation would be 
given to mankind. He felt that there were too many unsolved 
problems for the universe to be a rational one, if the human 
family were left to grope in darkness without a clarifying light 
from some adequate source. 

A few centuries ago, the Deists tried to make the world 
believe that what they called “‘ The Religion of Nature ” was 
sufficient for the enlightenment and guidance of mankind. 
What has been the sequel—the legitimate fruitage—of that 
philosophy ? The atheism of to-day. For infidelity to-day is 
not the Deism of Sir Francis Newport and Thomas Paine and 
even of Voltaire (who was not an atheist, as is often supposed, 
but a Deist). No; the successors of the old Deists are mostly 
atheists, or at least agnostics, to-day. Men cannot long retain 
the philosophy of Deism ; they will soon descend inevitably into 
believing in no God at all rather than keep faith in a God who 
created the universe and then forsook it, and went off on a long 
vacation, leaving His children to grope hither and yonder in the 
dim, uncertain light of nature and reason. 

The adherents of the ethnic religions have had nature and 
reason through the ages to guide them: what has been the 
outcome? Have they been able to solve the fundamental 
problems of the inquiring soul? Note the poor account that 
Hinduism and Buddhism give of the problems of origin, purpose 
and destiny. ~ In the former the ultimate sequel of all the labor- 
ious and sorrowful transmigrations is re-absorption into the 
unconscious All, with the soul’s personal identity cancelled. 
In Buddhism the final outcome is a pale, negative nirvana, or 
entire extinction of being in parinibbana. Confucianism is 
still more defective regarding the doctrine of human destiny, 
having practically no eschatology. Yes; the ethnic religions 
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as we have in the Bible. 

_ The case is no better when we come to examine and weigh 
the guesses of human science and philosophy. What sure word 
can they give us regarding the origin of matter, life, sentiency 
and personality ? What can our boasted natural science tell us 
about the purpose of human life? In his recent book, Concerning 
Man’s Origin (1928), Sir Arthur Keith, who is a Rationalist, calls 
the question, “ Why are we here?” “that great riddle,” and 
expresses a doubt whether a solution will ever be possible (see his 
Foreword, p. x). To anticipate some things which we shall. 
discuss further on, we may say that the question, “‘ Why are we 
here?” is 4.B.C. to the boys and girls of our Christian homes 
and Sunday Schools who are instructed in the teaching of the 
Bible. Natural science can throw little light on the problem of 
the destiny of the individual soul and of the race of mankind. 
Nor are philosophical conjectures any more satisfying to the 
reason or the emotions. 

Thus, when the question is regarded from every viewpoint, 
the real need of more and clearer light from heaven on the prob- 
lems of human life is evident. Now, this being so, would not a 
good, wise and just God vouchsafe to mankind a special disclosure 
on at least the basic problems of human inquiry ? Since there is 
and must be a God, as we have seen, to account adequately for 
the universe, it is reasonable to believe that He would not hide 
Himself behind a dense cloud, but would make known to His 
rational creatures the purpose of their existence. The fact is, 
it would be unreasonable to believe that He never would do so. 
It is not likely that the Creator of the universe would be less 
kind and considerate than a limited human parent would be. It 
seems to us that our Lord reasoned fundamentally when He 
uttered the well-known saying: “ If ye then, being evil, know 
how to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall 
your Father who is in heaven give good things fo them that ask 
Him ? ” (Matt. vii. 11). 

. The fact is, when we probe to the heart of our proposition, 

the wonder is not that God has given a special revelation of Him- 
self such as we find in the Holy Scriptures, but that He has not 
disclosed His will and purpose still more clearly, fully and 
universally. Had He never made any self-disclosure, life’s whole 
problem‘ would be plunged into Cimmerian auboes Our . 
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despairing cry of “Why? Why?” would be mocked by only 
an echo of the same despairing cry. 

However, our troubled question, Why God has not revealed 
Himself more fully and generally to the human family ? is not 
left entirely in the darkness of night ; for, since we know that 
there is a God, we know that He must be good and wise, or He 
_ never could have created this marvellous universe ; therefore we 
can trust Him where we do not clearly understand His ways. 
The following stanzas from William Cowper find a response in 
the puzzled yet trusting Christian soul : 


God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform ; 

He plants His footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm. 

Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust Him for His grace ; 


Behind a frowning providence 
He hides a smiling face. 


While God has revealed Himself to some extent in the 
natural world and in the human conscience, yet it is evident that 
He has not seen fit to manifest Himself with sufficient clearness 
in those ways. That being so, it is reasonable to believe that He 
‘would make a further revelation of Himself in a more direct way. 

For example, nature does not explain the sin-problem for us, 
nor tell us how we may have our sins forgiven, nor how we may be 
delivered from their thralldom and cleansed from their defile- 
ment. You can find no plan of redemption in nature. Nor has 
human wisdom, left to itself, ever been able to furnish a solution 
of these problems. The simple fact is, human speculation stands 
dumb before the great problem, “What shall I do to be saved?”’ - 
Is it possible that God has left us in total darkness regarding the 
most crucial and poignant question that the earnest soul can 
frame ? 

Why has God not made a sufficient disclosure of Himself 
and His purposes in nature and the human conscience? That is 
a legitimate question to ask. One answer may be that a variety 
of methods of self-disclosure is better than just one method. 
Another answer may be that a special, direct and personal 
mahifestation brings men into more intimate fellowship with 
God than a mere general revelation in the natural world would be. 
God desires that His people shall have the spiritual mind, because 
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He Himself is a spiritual Being, and that objective can be achieved 
better by a direct spiritual experience through the Holy Spirit 
and the Word of God than in any other way. God does not want 
us to worship nature nor our own reason, because that surely 
would not be best for us ; therefore He has provided a method of 
revelation that leads us to worship the highest and holiest Being— 
a true worship that lifts us into the highest and holiest realm and 


experience, 


III 
Gop’s -DiscLosuRE IN THE BIBLE 


Having seen the reasonableness of the proposition that God 
would give to mankind a special revelation, we naturally ask 
where such a revelation may be found, if it has been given. In 
reply we would say, we are convinced that a right reasoning process 
will lead us to find it in the Bible. Where else do we find “a 
lamp for our feet and light for our path” ? Let us see whether 
this Holy Book does not shed a satisfying radiance on the most 
poignant problems of human interrogation. 

There are at least three crucial problems that ought to be 
solved for us here and now; nor should their solution be post- 
poned. They may be put in alliterative form as follows: 
Whence? Why? Whither? Let us attend to these problems. 

Whence came the universe ? Whence came life? Whence 
came man? Whence came sin? Whence came salvation? 
Ought not these problems to be cleared up for us in the present 
life ? Can we live happily, strongly, steadfastly and worthily 
if they are left in obscurity ? On the other hand, if they are 
solved for us in a rational way, how meaningful and ennobled 
human life becomes! 

As to the problem of the origin of the universe, the Bible 
gives the most reasonable and satisfying solution, and does this in 
its very first: “In the beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth.” Can any one conceive of a better origin for this 
universe of which we are a part? If a personal, all-wise and 
all-powerful God (such a God as the Bible portrays) created it, 
then He can uphold it, exercise sovereignty over it, guide it to its 
predetermined and most glorious destiny; then, too, He must 
have created it for a wise and worth-while purpose. Thus the 
Bible gives us the best answer to the problem of the Whence of 
the universe. It is most reasonable to believe, therefore, that 
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the Bible imparts God’s special revelation on this basic problem 
of human enquiry. 

As far as regards the origin of life, the physical scientists are 
on the anxious seat. Spontaneous generation has never been 
proved, and is, indeed, absurd. The law of biogenesis holds the 
field among the most competent and thoroughgoing biologists 
ofourday. Omne vivum ex vivo is quoted approvingly by Vernon 
Kellogg, and is argued by him at considerable length. Our own 
beloved American scientist, Professor Austin H. Clark, vf the 
United States National Museum, has been insisting over and over 
again that life can come only from antecedent life. However, 
the basic question is, Whence came the first living cells? Let 
us turn to the Bible and find the only reasonable and adequate 
response to our enquiry. The God portrayed in the Bible is 
called “the living God”; therefore, if He created the first 
germ-plasms, the law of biogenesis, that “ all life comes from 
antecedent life,” is most wonderfully upheld. The life that is 
eternal and infinite must be the primal source of all finite and 
temporal life. Moreover, the all-wise and all-powerful God, 
who created every electron and atom of the primordial material 
of the universe, could very easily have created each specific 
germ-plasm, so that each genus of plants and animals could repro- 
duce “ after its kind,” just as is said again and again in Genesis i, 
thereby making the natural realm one of order and stability, and 
not a welter of things that would not stay in their divinely 
appointed spheres and perform their specific functions in the 
orderly scheme of nature. | 

As to the origin of man, nothing could be more reasonable 
and uplifting than the statement in Genesis i. 27: “‘ And God 
created man in His own image; in the image of God created He 
him : male and female created He them.” This verse is endorsed 
by our Lord Himself (Matt. xix. 4,8; Mark x. 6). And why 
is the Biblical doctrine most reasonable ? Because if man had so 
high and holy an origin, he must have been created for a high and 
holy purpose and destiny. Besides, if God created man in His 
own similitude, making him a sentient and self-conscious person- 
ality, then man must be infinitely precious in the sight of his 
Creator. 

_ he best explication of the origin and entrance of sin into 
this world is given in the third chapter of Genesis. Summed up 
in brief form, sin originated through the wrong choice of a free 
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moral agent. There is no other thinkable way by which sin 
could have started and have been sin in the sense of guilt. But, 
mysterious as this problem is in some respects, the Bible sheds — 
upon it a celestial effulgence ; for, according to the Bible, God 
did not leave our first parents in the lurch when they fell into sin 
and trouble, but came to them at once; and, while He properly 
rebuked and punished them, He immediately proclaimed to them 
the proto-gospel, which says that the “ seed “of the woman should 
bruise the serpent’s head.” ‘Then, through the whole Old 
Testament revelation, we have the preparation for redemption 
by promise, prophecy and symbol, until at length, “ in the fullness 
of time, God sent His Son into the world, born of a woman, born 
under the law, that He might redeem them thas are under the 
law and give us the adoption of sons,’ 

We are wondering whether anything could * more beautiful, 
more reasonable, more satisfying and glorious than that? Who 
could want anything better? Thus the Bible gives the best 
solution of the problem of origins. It tells us clearly of the 
origin of the universe, the origin of life and species, the origin of 
‘man, the origin of sin, and the origin and method of redemption 
through the incarnation and atoning sacrifice of the only begotten 
Son of God. All these problems are solved in the Bible, and | 
only in the Bible. Therefore it is reasonable to believe that the 
Bible records God’s special revelation to the race of mankind. 

Then there is the poignant problem of Why? Why are we 
here? The speculative scientist and philosopher, as we have seen, 
regard this problem as “ that great riddle.” But to the believer 
in the Bible, it is really a primer question. Summing up the 
whole Biblical teaching in a brief sentence, he would say, “ We 
are here to love, trust and serve God, to do good to our fellow- 
men, and all the time to prepare for something better in the life 
to come.” We put it up pointedly to thinking and reasoning 
people whether such a purpose of human existence does not make 
life worth living by giving it a solid and rational basis. If the 
Bible is not true, then we want to ask the sceptic what Ais answer 
is to the question, “ Why are we here ? ” | 

But the last crucial question we shall ask is Whither? Yes, 
whither are we bound? Life here is short, and even at its best 
it is not very satisfactory. At all events, for all of us alike it is a 
mixture of happiness and sorrow, good and evil. Perhaps all 
of us are willing to say, “ We would not live always” in this 
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world of mingled joy and grief. “ It is given unto men once to 
die.” What then? Can human science and philosophy give us 
a sure word regarding the future? We fear not. 

But on the problem of destiny the Bible is also “a lamp 
unto our feet and light unto our pathway.” According to its 
holy teaching, “ it is not all of life to live, nor all of death to die.” 
For “ Christ hath brought life and immortality to light through 
the gospel.” Our Lord throws wide ajar the gateway of a blessed 
and glorious futurity for every believer in His redeeming love 
and grace; for He says: “Let not your heart be troubled ; 
believe in God, believe also in me. In my Father’s home are many 
abiding-places ; if it were not so, I would have told you.” Read 
all the rest of the radiant promise. Says the apostle: “‘ For we 
know that, if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, 
we have a building of God, an house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens.” 

But there is no need to quote more passages from Holy 
Writ. To the vision of Christian faith there are no enclosing 
horizons. The gates of pearl stand wide open on the four sides 
of the heavenly Jerusalem. And there is still more awaiting us 
by and by, for there shall be “‘ new heavens and a new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.” There is also a happy time coming 
when all the unsolved enigmas of the present life will be solved ; 
for, according to the marvellous old Book, “ now we see through 
a glass darkly ; then we shall see face to face. Now we know only 
in part; then we shall know even also as we are known.” 

Now, our conclusion is this: All these glorious truths could 
have been made known only by a special divine revelation ; there- 
fore it is reasonable to believe that God made them known in that 
way; and since we find them in the Bible, and there only, it is 
reasonable to believe that the Bible is a true record of God’s 
special revelation to the children of men. Let us believe and 
accept what is most reasonable ; then let us go to Christ in humble 
penitence and docility and receive from Him the assurance by 
the Holy Spirit that He is “ the way, the truth and the life.” 
There is no need to grope and stumble in the dark. Here is the 
assurance from One who knows the truth from eternity: “If | 
ye abide in my Word, then are ye my disciples indeed ; and ye 
shallknow the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 

Leanper S. Keyser. 


Springfield, Ohio, U.S.A. 


TRUTH AND FACT IN THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION 


Is a knowledge of fact essential to a conception of truth regarding 
the fundamental verities of our faith? Can man know God 
apart from certain historical events which are presented to him 
for his acceptance ? That is the subject which we propose to 
examine in this paper. 


It is very frequently said that since modern historical methods 
have been applied to the Bible, and scientific conclusions respected 
in its exegesis, we can no longer hold much of the narrative 
_ portions to be real fact. Their historicity must be surrendered. 
This, however, is followed up by saying that what we have lost 
is not of first-rate importance. The éruth is there, even though 
the fact has gone, or in other words, what the narrative is intended 
to teach us of moral and spiritual realities stands out with just 
as much power as it did to our fathers who believed the Bible 
as it stands. | 

This canon of interpretation is employed in the whole of the 
Old Testament. Take the story of the Garden of Eden to 
begin with. Evolution, we are told, has utterly demolished all 
chance of reading the story as in any sense historical. It is pure 
allegory, showing in pictorial guise what happens to the generality 
of people as they grow through the various stages of individual 
development, meeting and falling before temptation, being made 
conscious of shame, and finally being reconciled to God. It is, 
to use a phrase we once heard, “ The story of Everyman.” 

When we come to the Patriarchs, there seems to be some 
doubt as to how far the narratives are to be taken as history. 
The theory of the personification of the tribe has given way, we 
_ think, to the interpretation of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob as real 
persons, though how much of their biographies+is to be taken as 
historical fact is a matter for discussion. In a book published 
for the use of school-teachers during the Scripture lesson, Canon 
Glazebrook sets a number of questions, amongst which is this : 
Why did the Hebrews invent (note the word) the story of 
Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac? ‘The answer to be given is—To 
teach us faith. In short, much of the detail here must be given up, 
though as before the moral and spiritual truth is said to remain. 
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Are the Exodus and the Conquest of the Promised Land 

to be regarded as real history ? Canon Cheyne, who is admittedly 
a more extreme critic than many others, denies the actual 
existence of Moses himself. We do not see that his position 
differs logically from the position of Dr. Driver, who does believe 
in the historical personality of the great Lawgiver, but in any 
_ case they are at one in denying many of the details given in the 

books of Exodus and Joshua. In the later annals of Samuel and 
Kings, it is admitted that the main trend of the story is trust- 
worthy, though we are never free from the fear that in the 
details some error of fact may have crept in. The miracles 
associated with the names of Elijah and Elisha are reckoned to be 
far less reliable than the previous and subsequent history, and are 
in fact dismissed by most critics as entirely legendary. The books 
of Chronicles are described as “ idealised history,” that is, history 
written with a view to showing up the past in a much more 
favourable light than would appear the case from the earlier 
historical books. ‘The same ground is covered, but the facts so 
changed as to make the national past appear much more splendid 
than it really was. Here again, the facts are dismissed as not 
being essential to the true mission of the books. 

In one other type of Old Testament literature the same rule 
is followed. We take the Book of Job as our first example. This 
story of the sufferings of a good man, and the cold comfort which 
he received from his friends, is said to be not a record of actual 
happening but a drama in which the problem of suffering is set 
forth and discussed. The other example is the well-worn story 
of Jonah, which is pronounced to be an allegory woven around 
the name of a prophet who was known to have lived. 

We do not believe that these positions can be consistently 
maintained by Christian scholars, and we subjoin our reasons for 
our rejection of them. 


The critical findings neglect the fact that the Bible professes 
to be an almost continuous history throughout its entire historical 
portion. One scene leads on to another, and a transition is made 
smoothly and with no noticeable break. Take the Book of 
Gentsis as an instance. It is grouped around the phrase “‘ These 
are the generations of ——” which occurs ten times, and on each 
occasion is the sign of a change from a more general to a more 
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particular treatment of the history. From Adam we come to 
Noah, from Noah to Abraham, and from Abraham to Joseph. 
Each step is dependent upon the stage previous to it. Conse- 
quently, if we remove any of the connecting links in the chain, 
we are at a loss to know what to do with the others. They seem 
to be left “ in the air” so to speak. Further, it is beyond doubt 
that wherever the later portions of the Bible mention the earlier 
portions, it is with the assumption that the earlier portions are 
as historical as themselves, and if we attempt to interpret these 
references of one passage to another whilst at the same time 
sharing the critical view of the importance of the history as a 
whole, we shall find ourselves in difficulties. Take the Garden 
of Eden story and compare it with Luke iii. 24-38. The latter 
passage gives us the genealogy of our Lord back to Adam. It 


finishes with the words, “. . . the son of Seth, the son of 
Adam, the son of God”, Assuming that Adam is simply a type 
of Everyman, we must read, “. . . the son of Seth, the son 


of a representative of human nature in general, the son of God ”’. 
Evidently the Gospel writer knew nothing of Adam being simply 
a representative of human nature, Adam was certainly a his- 
torical character to him, from whom the later ancestors of our 
_ Lord were descended. The same applies to the genealogies of 
the Old Testament. If myth gradually merges into history we 
are plunged into uncertainty as to where myth ends and history 


The critics entirely overlook this aspect of the matter. 
Moralising upon the story they forget that out of it is drawn 
all the subsequent history of God’s chosen race. The treatment, 
in fact, is that of a complete story which h»3 no connection with 
what appears on the next page, a treatment which is most ob- 
viously out of place here, where the narrative has a manifest and 
intimate connection with that which follows. 

The rest of the history as far as the Exodus is treated in much 
the same way, making this part of the Oracles of God not a con- 
nected account of God’s overruling purpose, but a series of 
disjointed tales each intended to point a moral. 

It is here that the fallacy becomes apparent in the analogy 
sometimes drawn between the early narratives of the Bible and 
the legendary anecdotes of such early heroes as King Arthur of 
our own country. The latter are not accepted as an authentic 


part of the annals of our land. They are openly recognised to 


begins. 
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be something different from proper history, and are accordingly 
put into a different category. The early history of the Hebrews 
has in it no distinction of the kind. So far as an unbiassed reader 
can detect, all is history. If it be pleaded that the distinction 
is there although the original writers did not take any trouble to 
make it plain, we can only say that this is to assume the very 
_ position under discussion, and to establish which evidence must 
be brought forward. 


It is significant that when we come to the New Testament 
many of the critics who dismiss the necessity for history in the 
Old Testament are strongly in favour of retaining it here, although 
this rule is by no means invariable. Dr. Major, for example, 
has said that a man can be quite a good Christian even if he does 
not believe that Jesus ever lived. Dr. Major takes Christianity 
to be simply an adherence to the ethics of the Sermon on the 
Mount, in which a belief in the Jesus of history does not, to say 
the least, bulk so large. More generally, however, the ground- 
work of the Gospel records is taken as being an essential founda- 
tion for the theological aspects of our faith. In fact Dr. Peake 
pleads strongly for this view in Christianity, tts Nature and tts 
Truth. Now, if plain unvarnished fact is necessary in the case 
of the New Testament, why not in the case of the Old Testament 
as well? ‘Those who make a distinction are, in respect to all 
those who value sound reasoning, bound to show the principle 
on which the distinction is based. Either the historical founda- 
tion is necessary or it is not, and we quite fail to see that it makes 
any difference whether the old or the new covenant be the subject 
of our inquiries. 

Whilst the New Testament is under notice, it will be con- 
venient to ask, in relation to our general subject, what is the 
truth to be revealed ? Is it of such a nature that it can be entirely 
dissociated from the facts of history? We are persuaded that 
much of the critical reasoning is vitiated by a fallacy at this point. 
It is not enough to say that Christianity teaches that God is a 
God of love, or that righteousness will somehow prevail in the 
end. Through the centuries, and certainly at each of the great 
_ revivals, it has been stressed that Christianity is a way of salvation, 
and that that salvation has been wrought out for us in certain 
great events, such as the preparation of a particular people, 
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_ the Incarnation of the Son of God, and above all His atoning 

work upon the Cross. If these things be not true, then the . 
Christianity of millions of saints, both past and present, will 
simply have vanished. Such events have proved to be the ladder 
by which believers have risen from darkness to light, from despair 
to hope, from death to life. To snatch them away would be 
tantamount to snatching away the ladder.on which they firmly 
believe themselves to be climbing Heavenward, and would 
plunge them back again into the abysm of an aimless, hopeless 
existence. To attempt to satisfy them by saying that truths 
like “‘ God is love” still remain intact would be to offer them 
a stone instead of bread. Whatever may be the philosophical 
worth of such propositions as “‘ Christ died, the just for the 
unjust, that He might bring us to God”, it is upon statements 
of this kind, much more than upon abstract eternal truth, that 
the Christian Church depends, and which have been the very 


reason for its existence. 


We return to the Old Testament, as being the more fruitful 
field for discussion, in order to point out the falsity of a very 
common line of critical argument. The actual occurrence of 
many of the events recorded in the Old Testament is said to be 
unnecessary to our interpretation of them on the same ground 
that the parables of Jesus are not based, so far as we know, upon 
real happenings. We do not demand historicity in the parables 
in order to elucidate their teaching: why, it is asked, should we 
do so in the case of the Old Testament narratives ? 

This identification of the two types of literature overlooks 
the distinction which we have already drawn between isolated 
scraps and a continuous strand of the record of a nation’s fore- 
ordination, selection and development. The parables of Jesus 
are not a part of the staple of history. They are plainly the 
utterances of a teacher which have for their purpose the pointing 
of a moral or religious truth. The story itself matters little, 
save in so far as it adds force to the point which the teacher wishes 
tomake. They have an obvious beginning and an obvious ending. 
and are not connected with what goes before or what comes after. 
In a word, they are parenthetical, and they are marked in so many 
words as utterances of Jesus. When the moral is pointed or 
otherwise seen by the listeners their task is done and a return is 
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made to our Lord’s action, whatever it may be. How can it be 
said that this applies to the Old Testament narratives? The 
narratives which it is so glibly proposed to compare with the 
parables of our Lord are an integral part’ of the historical fabric. 
If the accounts of the beginnings of man upon the earth, of the 
promises to the patriarchs, of their wanderings under the Divine 
guidance, of the deliverance from Egypt, and the entry into 
- Canaan, are all parabolic, where is the background of history into 
which they are supposed to fit ? 

A truer analogy would be found by comparing the parables 
of Jesus to those of Jotham and Nathan. The parable of the 
trees in the ninth chapter of Judges is recorded, not as if it were 
a part of the history of Israel, but as a speech of Jotham. The 
speaker immediately goes on to make his meaning absolutely 
clear, and after that the action of Jotham himself comes before 
us. Both in the pointing of the moral by the speaker, therefore, 
and by the parenthetical setting in which the story is placed, the 
real character of the story is demonstrated. The same applies 
to the story of the poor man’s ewe lamb which was told by Nathan 
to David after the King’s great sin against Uriah the Hittite. 
Again the story is clearly shown to be an utterance of the prophet, 
superimposed upon the incident of his visit to the King. When 
Nathan comes to the end of his parable he shows by a swift and 
penetrating sentence of judgment that it has a historical counter- 
part in the King’s own life. Both of these utterances are true 
parables, and they are widely different in their literary setting 
and their purpose from the other Old Testament narratives 
mentioned in the beginning of this paper. 


We have said at an earlier stage in this paper that Christ- 
ianity consists, not merely in abstract truths about God and the 
Universe, but much more in certain tangible events ; but we will 
now go a step further and ask, “‘ How is it possible to obtain a 
knowledge of the eternal, abstract truths themselves apart from 
the facts and events which we can grasp?” Truth concerning 
the nature of God and of His purpose in the world is not self- 
evident, and the Bible is allowed to be a revelation of those 
truths which could not be discovered by the unaided reason. 
Now, in so far as the revelation is recorded in history, we submit 
that the history is absolutely necessary to our knowledge of the 
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briefly thus: The records give us an account of God’s dealings 
with men, and from the dealings we deduce His character, 
or at least that part of it with which we are concerned. The 
dealings which we find recorded in the Bible are, in fact, an index 
in time and space to that which lies behind time and space. The 
step from the one to the other is just a pie 
the particular to the general, and it is therefore manifest that 
before we can say anything at all on the matter of general truth, 
we must have the particular facts as a foundation on which to 


build our superstructure of Theology. 
Come back to the instance quoted above from Canon Glaze- 


brook. This writer thinks that the actual occurrence of the 
offering of Isaac by Abraham cannot be accepted. It is simply 
an allegory invented with the idea of teaching us faith. How 
did the Jews know that God was worthy of the faith they wished 
to inspire? They must have known somehow, if the story were 
to have any value, and upon this previous knowledge the story 
was founded. It would follow from this that the narrative 
does not form any part of a real revelation from God to man, 
but only a later illustration of a revelation already known. The 
enquirer will doubtless ask, “ But 4ow is the revelation already 
known?” To this question the Bible has no answer if we take 
the critical view of it, that the facts recorded are of secondary 
importance. A simple illustration will perhaps make this clearer. 
If I hear that a friend of mine of whom I do not know very much 
has been living a life of voluntary poverty in order to benefit the 
poor, I will at once come to the conclusion that he is of a noble 
character. The conclusion is based upon the known or assumed 
fact. If now the report turns out to be false owing to there 
having been some confusion, how am I justified in continuing 
to believe in his reputed character of self-sacrifice ? If the 
belief rests on this report alone it is coterminous with it. In the 
same way, the story of Abraham cannot reveal the opportunity 
for faith unless it be true as a narrative. 

The critic may reply that the truth can be otherwise known, 
principally through the revelation of Jesus, and therefore the 
historical nature of the narrative need not be insisted upon. 
This, however, does not get rid of the question but only rémoves 
it to the New Testament, and this matter has already been men- 
tioned. Moreover, if this step be taken, these narratives which 
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have been given up are no longer to be regarded as revelations 
of truth, but only as illustrations of truth already known. - They 
become, in fact, little better than a series of fables something 
like Aisop’s, except that the writer has forgotten to append the 
moral to each one, an omission which has recently been supplied 
by the critics. 
We go on to suggest that if the plain man gets the idea that 
_ the history which he reads in the Bible is untrustworthy he will 
begin to doubt the spiritual teaching of the Book. “ If I told 
you of earthly things and ye believe not,” said Jesus, “ how shall 
ye believe if I tell you of heavenly things?” The plain man will 
argue that if he cannot accept those statements which it is in 
man’s power to verify or to correct, how can he be expected to 
accept those teachings in regard to which he can do neither ? 
To say the least, faulty history is not calculated to give that whole- 
hearted confidence in the Scriptures which is necessary to their 
most profitable reading. We remember hearing Henry Howard, 
one of the greatest experts on sermon illustration in the world, 
say to a party of young ministers, “ Always verify your facts in 
an illustration: If you make a mistake in a point of fact, and 
there is a man in the congregation who understands this point 
of fact, his confidence in the preacher will at once drop, and the 
preacher’s power is, in his case, considerably damaged”. It 
seems to us that exactly the same principle applies in the case of 
the statements of Scripture. If they are shown to be unreliable, 
_a shadow of doubt is cast upon the other parts of God’s Word. 


We have now another significant thing to bring before the 
reader of this paper. When the importance or otherwise of 
historical fact is being discussed, the members of the critical school 
hasten to assure us that although the fact has had to go, the 
spiritual teaching remains. But now we turn to what the critics 
have to say when, the question of history being put aside, they 
tell us of the different conceptions of God which have found 
place between the covers of the Bible. We now get the impres- 
sion that much of the theology of the Old Testament is no more 
to be trusted than its history. Those who have surrendered 
_belief-in the history on the strength of retaining the spiritual 
teaching have probably not bargained for this, but no reader of 
critical literature needs to be told that it is true, and a few 
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moments’ reflection will show why. If it is shown that the 
historical portions of the Bible (or any portions which deal with 
commonplace facts) either did not happen or are not correctly 
stated .it is immediately open to the critic to say that inspiration 
does not imply infallibility. This position being allowed, it is 
but an easy step to the position that the spiritual teaching has 
become largely mixed up with the human element, and hence 
is not to be taken as it stands. On the critics’ own showing, 
therefore, we cannot separate fact from truth in the way proposed. 
The reliability of the one inevitably affects the reliability of the 
other. | 

We do not propose to examine in detail Christ’s attitude 
to the so-called myths and legends of the Old Testament, since 
we think that each instance must be settled on its own particular 
factors. There is, however, one thing which it seems desirable 
to say, as showing that our Lord did not subscribe to the idea 
we are opposing. The incident concerned is that of the Flood. 
Dr. Fosdick has told us that we can no longer believe in a God 
who would drown all the inhabitants of the earth for their wicked- 
ness, but when weturn to Matt. xxiv. 38-39, we find that Christ’s 
statement on the matter is very different. There is absolutely 
nothing to show that He did not believe and stress the current 
conception of the Deluge story. He compared it with His own 
Second Advent, pointing out that both are in the nature of 
judgments upon the world. According to our Lord Himself, 
then, the Flood was a Divine judgment, and He and Dr. Fosdick 
are shown to be at variance on the very important question of 
the moral nature of God. The critics have always assured us 
that whatever parts of the Bible they dismiss, they will certainly 
acclaim Jesus to be at least an unerring teacher regarding the 
Divine character. Was He really such, or was He simply a 
retailer of popular, erroneous ideas? If the former, our prin- 
ciple is upheld, taking the reference to the Flood as a fair example. 
If not, then either His teachings ought to be thrown aside as those 
of a blind, albeit well-meaning guide, or else His very name 
deserves to be cast out and trodden under foot of men as being 
borne by the most fraudulent charlatan who ever professed to lead 
erring men and women to their Heavenly Home. The thought, 
in the circumstances, is logical; but for us for ever intolerable! 


R. N. Smiru. 
Harrogate. 
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WHAT MUST HAVE BEEN 


TRADITIONAL sites in the Holy Land are generally of doubtful 
authenticity. Indeed, unless they have the testimony of history 
' and inherent probability behind them, they are to be altogether 
rejected. The method according to which they may have been 
manufactured is well illustrated by the answer given me by a 
Roman Catholic priest on my expression of certain doubts, and 
indicating disagreement of the sites with the New Testament. 
“You do not quite appreciate the situation. In the Middle 
Ages the pilgrims wanted to visit every place. There were often 
difficulties and impossibilities in the way, but the monks were very 
accommodating, and simply transported the sites.” Such a 
statement clears the ground, and leaves us free, allows us to 
examine the incidents in the light of the land, and decide on the 
probabilities and even necessities in each individual case ; indeed, 
in many instances to determine “ what must have been.” 

For this purpose nothing is more satisfactory than to go over 
the ground, say, at the north end of the Sea of Galilee, “ the 
cradle of Christianity,” with a Greek Harmony of the Gospels in 
hand (we still prefer Tischendorf, with‘ slight alterations), noting 
the individual words and movements as recorded in succession. 
Such procedure brings clearness and conviction of the truth of the 
Gospel story. 

Tell Hum has now been satisfactorily fixed as the site of 
Capernaum, and starting from that base we have little difficulty 
in determining the Mount of Beatitudes, the scene of Christ’s 
Sermon, and the place of the choice and ordination of the Twelve. 
We read in Matthew v. 1: “ He went up into the mountain ” 
(avéBn eis ro Spos), while in Luke vi. 17 it is stated: «xaraBas 
mer orn eri redwov—* descending with them he stood 
on a level place.” 

At first sight, these two statements seem mutually exclusive, 

but the site being determined independently, the difficulty 

vanishes. We cannot accept the traditional site at Kurn Hattin. 

_ The distance of twelve miles by road is too great for the narrative, 

and the company was back in Capernaum before night. The 

definite article, “ the mountain,” really indicates the mountain 
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in relationship to Capernaum, or in fact the ridge extending 
parallel to the sea between Tell Hum and et-Tabigha, or Caper- 
naum and Bethsaida of Galilee. And here the conditions required 
by both Gospels are met as nowhere else. The Lord Jesus and 
His companions went up the gentle slope from Capernaum till 
the top of the ridge was reached. There the Twelve were chosen, 
and the Sermon was preached on the level a little way lower down. 
Matthew walked up with the crowd, and to him that day it was 
a hill. Luke came down from Czsarea to view the scene he was 
to describe, and was impressed with the “ level place ” on which 
he looked down from the Roman highway on the adjoining 
height. Strange to say, the whole ridge is 150 feet below the 
Mediterranean Sea level, but at the same time 530 feet above the 
level of the Lake. Another point of note is the fact that some 
distance further up these undulating hills we find a number of 
trees designated “ asjar el-barakat,” or “ trees of blessings,” but 
there is no tradition associated with them. Further, it is 
extremely satisfying that since we indicated this as the true site, 
even the Roman Catholic guide book has abandoned the tradi- 
tional Kurn Hattin, and adopted our identification. 

With this site once determined, others fall into line. In 
Matthew viii. 1 and Luke v. 12 we read: KaraBavr: de aire 
Tov Spous, and év Twv from the moun- 
tain,” and “ in one of the cities ” there met Him a leper. Now 
that city was not Capernaum, for they came to it later in the day. 
They must accordingly have gone down, not the east, but the west 
side of the mountain, and the town indicated could be no other | 
than Bethsaida of Galilee, or the present et-Tabigha. Was 
there any special reason for the leper being found there? The 
site itself answers “ yes.” The modern name, “ et-Tabigha ” is 
simply an Arabic corruption of the Greek érra myai or “ seven 
springs.” These springs are warm, and to them people come to 
bathe, seeking cure for skin diseases, At the close of the war we 
saw crowds living there in tents, having come from various parts 
for this very purpose. The poor leper would find the waters 
soothing and comforting, and to some extent he might forget his 
disease, but a cure these waters could never give him. His 
disease was more than skin-deep. Alas, we have here a picture 
of man’s treatment of sin to-day—skin-deep! Only where the 
leper found it is there healing now. He must have met the Lord 
just at the foot of the mountain, where the road that enters the 
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village crosses that leading eastward to Capernaum, and along 
which the company must have passed. 

Another “ must have been ” is associated with the same warm 
waters. It is set down in Matthew iv. 18, that when Peter and 
Andrew got their first (or was it their second—John i. 40-42) call, 
they were casting the “‘ amphiblestron ” into the sea. Now this 
is the circular hand-net, weighted all round, and which when 
thrown out expands and, falling down, covers the fish. It can 
only be used where there is good ground, shallow water, and 
where the fish are fairly numerous. Now the only convenient 
spot to thée;west of Capernaum at which this net can be conven- 
iently used is where the fish come in shoals to the warm water 
flowing into the sea from these springs. The same kind of net 
is used at the same place even now every afternoon. Besides 
Peter and Andrew were here at their own home. This was the | 
special fishing ground of their village. Here we can say, “ this 
must have been.” Let us further note here that, when we 
pointed this out to a distinguished New Testament authority, 
he remarked : “‘ You see what you can get from one word. Had 
‘ amphiblestron ’ not been named, you could never have told.” 

When this is accepted, we can then with almost equal cer- 
tainty decide upon the site of the call of James and John. In 
Mark i. 19, it is said that “having proceeded a little” (Kai xpo- 
Bas ddéyov), the call was given to the brothers. They were 
mending their nets. Now this is not done in the open sea, and 
| they were near. their companions. It was in some sheltered 

creek, and exactly what is required is found in the first small bay 
to the east, on the way to Capernaum. Every necessity is met 
there, and the spot is so fitting for the work and the Gospel 
narrative, that every visitor is convinced of the accuracy of the 
inference. This must have been. 

Passing eastward, we come in sight of Capernaum, and at 
the same moment we are arrested by the view of a large circular 
bay. On our first visit, many years ago, we declared it to be 
“ an ideal out-door kirk.” We tested the acoustics, as many have 
done often since, and found them perfect: Far up the hill the 
natural tones of a speaker in a boat could be heard with perfect 
clearness. Then the whole material of the parables spoken, as 
in Matthew xiii., was spread out before the eyes. Capernaum 
was near enough for the crowds to come, and at the same time 
conveniently distant to free speaker and hearers from the bustle 
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of the city. Here then, Christ must have preached the Sermon 
from the boat. Every Bible student who has visited the scene 
is satisfied, and one has actually given it the name of “ Christ’s 
Amphitheatre.” 

We now come to the entrance of Capernaum itself. Just 
on the shore, a number of large eucalyptus trees are seen. In 
_ virtue of the persistent malaria associated with the marshy land 
_ at that spot they were planted. When that work was being done, 
traces of the harbour works of Capernaum were found. If the 
stones could have spoken they would have told many a tale of 
cheating, disputing, quarrelling, cursing. It was here, on the 
harbour steps at Capernaum, that Peter learned to swear. When 
he landed with his fish, there sat Matthew the publican, demanding 
his tax of one from every five. “‘ The Galileans were disputa- 
tious ” (B. Nedarim 48a). Quiet work was never done, especially 
when both sides were out to cheat. The publicans were con- 
sidered to be robbers (B. Shevuoth 39a), and tax avoidance was 
declared to be lawful (B. Nedarim 27b, 28a). And if ever cursing 
was justifiable, it was when such as Peter the fisherman cursed 
Matthew the publican. Both, however, learned their lesson in 
the School of Christ. Matthew was impressed by the teaching 
“‘ Swear not at all” (v. 34) and passed on the message, and Peter 
surely gave it up after his great fall and restoration. It is Mark’s, 
or rather Peter’s own Gospel, that in this very matter paints 
Peter in blackest colours. Christ changed them both, and we 
can even think of Peter and Matthew, after the dinner in Mat- 
thew’s house (Mark ii. 13, etc.) walking up the hill of Ordination 
together, and descending the other side arm in arm. These 
things must have been. They are but a few examples of the 
light the Land can give on the Old Book. 

W. M. Curistie. 


Haifa, Palestine. 


PAUL’S GREAT DOXOLOGY 
(Ephesians 1. 3-14: A Meditation.) 


Tuis portion of God’s word which I have chosen as the subject 
of a brief Meditation is commonly spoken of as Paul’s Great 
Doxology. In other words, the verses selected constitute a 
uniquely exalted song of praise to God ; uttered, in this case, in 
prose, not in verse. 

Not many of Paul’s Epistles proceed immediately after the 
Salutation after the manner exemplified in this Epistle to the 
Ephesians. In fact, the only Epistle of Paul that, in this respect, 
resembles Ephesians is 2 Corinthians. 

One is not surprised, in view of all the circumstances, that 
Paul should voice a song of praise to God as he enters upon an 
exposition of the several themes that occupy his mind at the time 
of his writing 2 Corinthians. Paul had written 1 Corinthians 
towards the end of the great ministry in Ephesus (Acts xix.1- 
xx. 1), and he sent that Epistle by Titus to Corinth. That 
Epistle partook largely of the nature of a censure upon the Corin- 
thians, and, naturally, as one that sincerely wished to edify the 
Church of God in Corinth, he felt very anxious as to how the 
Corinthians would take his rebuke. The fact of his being inspired 
of God to write the rebuke, did not leave him less, but rather 
more truly, human in his anxieties respecting the reception in 
Corinth of the remonstrance administered. He was on this 
account very anxious to see Titus returned, so that Titus might 
tell him how it fared with 1 Corinthians at the hands of the 
Corinthians. 

The uproar in Ephesus, due to Demetrius, the silversmith, 
was the principal providential sign that the time had come when 
he should leave Ephesus, but it is quite evident that a factor in 
the situation urging him to quit Ephesus, and to move northwards 
towards Troas, was the hope that Titus, on his return journey 
from Corinth, would meet him there. When, however, Paul 
reached Troas, Titus was not there and so, notwithstanding that 
great ‘opportunites for usefulness offered themselves to him in 
Troas, he had there no rest in his spirit, “ because he met not with 
Titus his brother.” The result was that he soon said goodbye 
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to the Church in Troas, and again crossed the Aigean Sea, and 
soon again, for the second time, found himself in Macedonia. 

He was not long in the Province of Macedonia when Titus 
turned up. ‘Titus gave Paul a very encouraging report relative 
to the Church in Corinth, and assured him that, so far as the great 
body of the people were concerned, the rebuke was taken as Paul 
had intended it (2 Cor. vii. 11), Paul’s heart overflowed with 
joy at the hearing of this news, and, out of that overflowing heart, 
the Second Epistle to the Corinthians issued. 

One is not surprised that a Doxology follows immediately in 
2 Corinthians after the Salutation. Yet in 2 Corinthians the 
Doxology is comparatively brief. At the time that Paul wrote 
Ephesians he was a prisoner in Rome: that is to say, although 
he lived in his own hired house, he was constantly bound to a 
Roman soldier by a chain (Col. iv. 18), feeling, as one has put it, 
like an eagle in a cage. Yet out of that condition of things there 
issued, among other things, this Epistle to the Ephesians—the 
crown of all Paul’s Epistles, as Dean J. Armitage Robinson puts 
it—and, with the Epistle, this almost incomparable song of 
praise to God. 

The Salutation (1. i. 2) is among the briefest found in Paul’s 
Epistles, yet it consists of the three members whereof Salutations 
are always constituted: the name of the writer, the people 
addressed,* the greeting. 

_ Immediately after the Salutation we enter, as we have said, 
upon the Great Doxology (vv. 3-14). Ina sense, the Doxology 
_is summed up for us in a single phrase—“ Blessed be the God and 


1 The view that here we have a circular letter has commended itself to students of the Epistle of 
all schools. Without speaking too dogmatically in this reference, one is bound to say that the “ Cir- 
cular Letter" idea evokes sympathy in one’s mind for the following reasons: (a) It harmonises well 
with the whole atmosphere of an Epistle wherein the subject of the Church Universal, as the body of 
Christ, has a place larger than in any other of Paul's Epistles. (b) It enables us to account for the 
absence of Salutations to individual members of the community addressed, a circumstance somewhat 
difficult to account for in the case of such a man as Paul, if, indeed, he were really writing exclusively 
to the Ephesians, a among whom he laboured for three years. ih Sacnhh anlanthe Or 
cumstance that the sév Epéoy are absent from some of the best authorities for the text of the New 
Testament. (d) It would enable us to give an account of what became of the Epistle which (Col. iv. 16) 
is said to be meant for the Laodiceans to read, and after that to be read of the Colossians too. That 
Epistle is not, of course, the well known Epistle to the Colossians. trad woe Abe te ae 
to the an Epistle which ought to be read along with that.to the Colossians, for Colossians is 
related, in doctrine, to the Ephesians, as the Head is to the Body. (e) Finally, if the words r6e évew 
dv Eepdoy be taken as a parenthesis, it makes the construction of the remaining clauses in Ephesians i. 1 
identica] with the corresponding grammatical constructions in Colossians, an Epi we take it, 
written at the same time as that to the Ephesians and, in fact, carried into Asia by that same 
messenger that carried the Epistle to the Ephesians into the eame Asia. 

At the same time, the title “To the Ephesians,” the reading of the Traditional Text, is not a 
misnomer, for Paul was, at the time of writing, a prisoner in Rome ; and a messenger, carrying an 

tral Route, which meant going by Brundisium and Corinth to Epbesus. 
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Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ”; the remaining part of this 
great section of Ephesians giving the reasons for this brief ascrip- 
tion of praise to God. The subject, in this terse phrase, is “‘ the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ” ; this exact phrase- 


ology being adopted because thus the revelation of the King 


Eternal, Invisible, isseen at the zenith. The predicate— ‘blessed 
be ”—gains in emphasis, at once through position, and through 
the weight and extended form of the subject. 

When we bless God we do not confer a benefit upon Him. 
We simply apprehend His glory, and acknowledge Him, in heart, 


and tongue, and life, as the source of all the good things, whether 


they be in nature or in grace, that we enjoy. It is instructive 
to observe that the word rendered “ glory ” (é0£a) is of one root 
with doxew, which signifies “‘ I seem,” “ I am reputed ”—in itself, 
as Lightfoot says, a term of honour, conveying no shadow of 
depreciation. Thus, at bottom, God’s glory is His appearing, His 
Self-manifestation, HisSelf-revelation, Hisname. Henever reveals 
Himself, whether it be asCreator, or Lawgiver, or Saviour, save in 


a manner that is worthy of the Highest. His self-revelation is 


His glory. The praise of His glory is, therefore, the response 
which His Self-revelation and, most of all, His Self-revelation in 
the form of the light of the knowledge of His glory in the face of 
Jesus Christ, evokes in our hearts. This response is, essentially, 


always a Doxology. 
In the broader sense, of course, Paul’s Doxology includes 


both thé Doxology i in the stricter sense, and the reasons for that 
ascription of praise to God. We are here dealing with the 
Doxology in this larger sense. 


The Apostle blessesGod. Why? Because God hath blessed 
us; “us ” being used not without discrimination, but, certainly, . 


as slahediiie of all believers in the Lord Jesus, and of all lovers of 
all the saints. We bless God “ because (v. 3b) He hath blessed 
us with all manner of spiritual blessings, in the heavenlies, in 
Christ.” When God blesses us, He bestows upon us real benefits. 
He changes our relation towards Himself, and He changes our 
inward dispositions. He enriches us. Now, Paul did not depre- 
ciate bodily comforts, earthly kindnesses, temporal blessings, all 
of which to Paul, as to Jesus before him, have their source in God. 
But hé recognised that those are not the things that are the most 
desirable of all nor the things to be most grateful to God for. 
The benefits that are worthiest of that name are such as are in 
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their nature spiritual, heavenly, and eternal. It is because of the 
bestowal of these spiritual blessings upon sinful men that Paul 
blesses God in this Doxology. 

There is, in our own time, a world-wide school of politicians that 
would make man’s supreme good consist of benefits that are 
physical, earthly, and enjoyable only for life’s short span. Over 
against that construction of what constitutes true happiness, the 
Church of God ought, with Paul, to emphasise the benefits that 
are spiritual, invisible to the physical eye, heavenly, and everlasting. 

When Paul says that we are thus blessed “ in Christ ” (v. 3b) he 
means that this is the goodly heritage upon which every believer 
enters, at the moment of his union by faith with Christ, that is, as 
Christ is made known to us in the Gospel. Yet this is but a 
station, a vantage ground, from which Paul teaches us to survey, 
not only what God is doing for us in the present, but also what 
preparations He contrived for us in the past, as well as what 
good things we may justly anticipate from Him in the never 
ending future. What that past, present, and future mean is the 
theme of this extension of Paul’s Great Doxology (vv. 4-14). 

The language Paul here uses is difficult of explication. One 
thinks of what that great divine, W. G. T. Shedd, says relative to 
the interpretation of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans: “ ‘The great 
characteristic of this Epistle is the closeness of the reasoning. The 
line of remark is a concatenation like that of chain-armour, of 
which each link hooks directly into the next, without intervening 
matter. The process of an exegete must, consequently, be some- 
what similar to that by which a blind man gets a knowledge of a 
chain. He must do it by the sense of touch. He must handle | 
each chain separately, and actually feel the point of contact with 
the preceding link, and the succeeding.” 

It seems to me, however, that the figure that corresponds with 
the situation that faces an interpreter of Paul’s Great Doxology in 
vv. 4-14 is not that of a single chain, but of a series of concurrent 
and inter-connected chains. In this Meditation we shall feel 
obliged to trace out the course of each line of the series from 
beginning to end ; distinctly, but not separately, for, indeed, all 
the lines hang together. 


I 


Let us then, first, concentrate distinctly upon those spiritual, 
heavenly, and eternal blessings as a chain ina series of concatenated 
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chains, even as Paul, under inspiration of the Holy Spirit, stretches 
them out in a line before our gaze, so that we may behold 
them as extending from everlasting to everlasting. 

(a) First, we are invited (vv. 4-5) to regard and view those 
blessings, which mean our salvation, as they lay hid, or were kept 
silent, in the mind of the Eternal God, through eternal ages. 
Paul speaks (v. 4a) of aneternalelection. “ God,” says he, “ made 
choice of us in Christ, before the foundation of the world,” an 
expression in which the verb éfedefaro juas (made choice of us) 
is, in Warfield’s happy phrase, significant, both for its Voice (the 
Middle, meaning that in some sense He did it for Himself), and its 
composition (ex and Aeyoua:), implying a sovereign choice. This 
choice, we are told (v. 4b) was made with the view of conferring 
blessings such as sinful men do not naturally much care for, to wit, 
“‘ that we should be holy and blameless in God’s sight.” When 
Paul adds, “ in love,” I take the meaning to be that this perfecting 
of our character and state will carry with it much of the sweetness 
of its source—to wit, the Fatherly love of God. 

The idea suggested through the term, “in love,” is more 
fully developed in the following clause(v. 5a) “having predestinated 
us to be adopted by Himself as sons through Jesus Christ ” 
(Weymouth’s rendering). 7poopicas juas (having predestinated 
us) and efedefaro nuas (He made choice of us) are contempor- 
aneous events, the reference being, in both cases, to what was done 
in the depth of a past eternity. The idea is that it was impossible 
for us as sinners to inherit life as servants, or on the basis of the 
natural covenant, and that God resolved upon saving us after 
another, a more gracious method, in virtue of which He takes us 
into His own family, making us His sons by adoption. 

If the question be now put (v. 5b), Why did God resolve to 
reveal Himself in this particular way ? Paul has no answer to give 
to that question save that that was God’s will; not, of course, an 


arbitrary will, but a will all the reasons of whose determinations 


we shall never know. That He should, before the foundation of 
the world, have made choice of us in order that we should be holy, 
that He should have determined to receive us into His own family, 
have been movements in the Divine mind of which we can only 
say—that that was according to the good pleasure of His will. 

_ On the other hand, if the question be put (v. 6a), With what 
result has God thus visited us? the answer is, that it results to the 
praise of the glory of His grace. ‘‘ Grace ” means God’s favour 


~ 
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towards the unworthy, yea, His infinite love to those who were 
deserving of punishment at His own hands. Of course, this love 
must reign through righteousness, but of that more by and by. 
The God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ delights to reveal 
Himself as infinitely gracious and merciful (cf. Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7). 
That revelation is what is meant by His glory. The redeemed 
Church of God apprehends this glory and voices it forth in heart 
and life, even as Paul does through his Great Doxology. That is 
the praise of the glory of His grace. 

(5) Thus far we have gazed upon God’s salvation as it lay 
hid in the mind of God through eternal ages, or, as those benefits 
entered into God’s great universe-embracing plan. We now 
come (v. 6b) to contemplate this salvation as a plan carried into 
execution in the fulness of the times. Our salvation, as thus 
achieved, is capable of analysis, and is analysed on the part of Paul. 

(a) We have set before us, in the first instance, the direct fruit 
of the Coming and Death of Christ. “Which grace” (connect- 
ing with v. 6a), he says, “ God freely bestowed upon us in The 
Beloved,” referring doubtlessly to God’s Son, the Beloved, or, the 
Messiah Jesus, Who upon the cross of Calvary said: “It is 
finished,” “In Him we have” (v. 7), as something now fully 
realised, “that redemption, which is through His blood, even the 
forgivenessofourtrespasses.”” Atacitcomparison, or a comparison 
in which one member of the parallelism is submerged, appears to 
be here instituted between that freedom which God, through the 
instrumentality of Moses and Aaron, conferred upon Israel 
according to the flesh, and the freedom which God, through the 
death of His own Son, confers upon the Israel of God. The latter 
is, by an infinite grade, the greater. It is the redemption. 
Milton’s Ode—“ On the Morning of Christ’s Nativity” —comes 
to one’s mind as giving expression, in almost incomparably 
beautiful language, to Paul’s thought in the present connection. 
We quote the first stanza : 

“This is the month, and this the happy morn, 
Wherein the Son of Heaven’s Eternal King, 
Of wedded maid and virgin mother born, 
Our great redemption from above did bring ; 
For so the holy sages once did sing, 
That He our deadly forfeit should release, 
And with His Father work us a perpetual peace.” 
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When Paul had (v. 7b) made mention of “ trespasses,” and 
“ the forgiveness of trespasses,”’ the thought, of mountains passed 
over, seems to have come into his mind. Therefore does he, in 
this connection, now speak not merely of grace, but (v. 7c) of 

* the riches of God’s grace.” | 

: (8) Paul advances another step illustrative of God’s grace 
_ when he makes mention of the proclamation of God’s great salva- 
tion through the instrumentality of Apostles and Prophets of the 
New Testament, and that among both Jews and Gentiles. This 
(v. 8a) is as the overflowings of God’s grace towards us, when 
(v. 8b), to the accompaniment of that insight and practical 
understanding which God bestowed upon us, He (v. ga) made 
known to us what through eternal ages was kept silent in the heart 
of the Trinal God, but is now an open secret (uvorjpiov), meaning 
thereby a salvation so marvellous in depth and width that no other 
account can be given thereof, save (v. ga) that it was God’s will to 
bestow this upon undeserving men. Nor did aught of this 
happen through haphazard. It came to pass according to a plan 
(v. 9b) upon which God had set His heart, and (v. 10a) according 
to a dispensation of the covenant of grace, which came to function 
just at the time that had been prearranged and planned of the 
Father. 

(y) Paul now relates this proclamation of God’s great 
salvation to the exaltation of Christ ; for Christ, in whom, and 
through whom, and for whom, as the Son of God, the universe 
(Col. i. 16) was brought into being, is now, in reward of His 
humiliation, exalted, in our very nature, to the throne of the 
universe, and the entirety of God’s plan for the universe of 
things is (v. 10b) focussed (avaxedarawoacOa) in Him. In 
Him, too, it was that we, Jews and Gentiles, were (v. 11a) chosen 
as God’s portion, and that meant the carrying out of a plan (v. r1b) 
which, although it may be subsumed (v. 11b) under God’s all- 
comprehensive plan, is yet itself the very heart of all God’s 
purposes. 

(c) Inverses 4 and 5, we have gazed upon the great salvation 
as it lay hid in God’s purpose ; in verses 6-11, we have thought 
of that salvation as it stands organically related to the fulness of 
the times in which the Living One that died, and is now alive for 
ever‘more, appeared. We may now interpret verses 12-14 as 
occupied with the themes of the application of this great 
redemption, and with an inward experience of the sweetness, 
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and the power, and the sense of the everlastingness, of God’s 
great salvation. The proclamation of the Gospel is not all 
that is needed to secure the salvation of sinful men. There 
is a secret operation on the part of God’s Spirit in the hearts 
of men that makes the preaching effectual unto salvation. But 
with these two factors present, God’s saving process comes 
into the clear light. This fruit of the Gospel in the hearts 
of men is what in the end redounds to the glory of God. There- 
fore does Paul(v. 12) point, first,to the believing Jews as persons in 
whom this glorious fruit of the Gospel is to be seen and extolled. 
That is what Paul means when he says—“ that we—(believing 
Jews)— who were the first to put our trust in the Messiah, should 
be to the praise of God’s glory.” And he points next (v. 13a) to 
sinners of the Gentiles who had believed in the same Messiah, as to 
persons in whom this glorious fruit of the Gospel was also 
illustrated. For they, too, not only, by the grace of God, 
believed, but (v. 13b), with their believing Jewish brethren, they 
were Sealed as God’s portion by the Holy Spirit of promise. 
This seal is also (v. 14), for Jews and Gentiles, comparable to 
earnest money, that is, it is a part of the inheritance given in 
advance as a security that the entire inheritance will all in the end 
be ours. 


II 


_ Thus far, concerning the first of Paul’s concurrent chains 
of thought. As we gazed we tried to follow the thought of Paul 
as he stretches out, for our admiration, those spiritual, and 
heavenly blessings which God is assuredly in process of bestowing 
upon all believers in Jesus Christ, so that they may be seen to 
extend from everlasting to everlasting. In other words, we have 
been contemplating God’s salvation (4) as it lay in the mind of 
God through eternal ages ; (4) as the blessings of salvation were 
procured for us, through the coming into the world of Jesus Christ, 
and through the interpretation which Apostles and Prophets 
put upon that coming of the Son of God into this sinful world, and 
through the exaltation of Jesus Christ to the throne of the universe; 
and (¢), finally, as Jews and Gentiles are, by the Gospel as an 
instrument, and by the Spirit as the Agent, made trophies of 
God’s power to save, so that they are already the happy 
possessors of that earnest money, the foretaste and assurance of 
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eternal-bliss. ‘These are links in what we have spoken of as a 
first chain in a series of inter-connected chains. 

We now, therefore, contemplate, but with greater brevity, 
our second chain. Ofcourse, we have continually been in contact 
with this second chain as we followed out the line of our first 
chain, for the first chain is ever dependent upon another, that is, 
in a word, upon a Christ, who is the same yesterday, and to-day, 


and for ever. 


The spiritual, heavenly blessings, wherewith God hath blessed 

us, are all in Christ, that is, in Christ as we have known Him(v. 3). 
Yet, like those blessings of which we have spoken, this Christ must 
be contemplated under various aspects, indeed, practically under 
as many aspects as the blessings themselves, for the blessings are, 
not only related to Christ, but are dependent upon Christ. Thus : 
| (a) Christ is here brought before us in His preincarnate 
state. It was in Christ (v. 3b) that God blessed us; in Him 
(v. 4a) He made choice of us before the foundation of the world. 
We must thus think of the eternal, essential Son of God, the 
_ brightness, the essential brightness of God’s glory, the impressed 
image of His substance, by whom the worlds were created, by 
whom this vast universe is sustained, as He existed, as the Second 
Person of the Adorable Trinity, in the bosom of the Father. 
It was in Him the Father made choice of us. It was impossible, 
because of the nature of divine justice, that God, the Judge of 
all, should have contemplated forgiveness, or, putting it more 
fully, justification, or, putting it more fully still, a perfect 
salvation, for us, apart from a Mediator. That Mediator is 
God’s own Son. In Him, in His preincarnate state, were we 
chosen of God. But this very choice implies that in God’s 
purpose the Son must have been, from the foundation of the world, 
the Lamb slain. Thus Paul can speak of the essential Son of God 

under the name, the Anointed, the Christ. 

| Similarly (v. 5) when God determined to give us the place 
of sons in His own family, in other words, to adopt us, He 
contemplated doing this, only through the Mediation of that 
Son, whose existence is not to be reckoned from the Incarnation ; 
whom only the Father fully knows, and whose knowledge of the 
Father is co-extensive with the Father’s knowledge of Him. 
- (Mett. xi. 27; Luke x. 22.) The servant, we are assured by the 
Son Himself, abideth not in the house for ever, but the Son 
abideth ever. If then; the Son make us free we shall be free 
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indeed, free because sons ourselves, and joint heirs with Christ 
of God (John viii. 35, 36). Thus as we think of salvation as 
something that was kept silent in the mind of God through 
eternal ages, so we think of the historical Christ as one that 
existed, and that stood out before the eye of God, the Father, as. 
the very heart of all His plans and purposes, and as the foun- 
dation upon which He should build a Church against which the 
gates of hell should not prevail, from all eternity. He was, in 
ees al mn in the beginning, He was with God, and 
e was 

(5) But we must go forward, and think of that Trinitarian 
Son of God as, in the fulness of time, becoming incarnate, and as 
obeying and dying in our room and stead. That is the thought 
of v. 6b—“ which grace He hath freely bestowed upon us in the 
beloved.” ‘Through that term “ the beloved” one’s thoughts 
go back to those places where, according to the Gospels (Matt. 
iii, 18, xii. 18, xvii. §; Mark i. 11, ix. 7, xii. 6; Luke iii. 22, 
ix. 35, Xx. 13), Jesus is addressed from heaven as God’s incarnate 
Son, the Beloved, that is (we speak it in the light of Isaiah xlii. 1), 
the Messiah. It was His death that made the great redemption 
a possibility, or rather a reality (v. 7). Through this death, the 
grace of forgiveness has been more than manifested, it has 
now abounded unto the many (Rom. v. 15). 

(c) Further, we go along and realise that v. 10 invites us 
now to contemplate Him who, as the brightness of the Father’s 
glory, existed from all eternity, and who, in the fulness of the 
seasons, became incarnate, as now in our very nature exalted to 
the throne of the universe. It is now an open secret that it long 
lay hid in the Father’s mind and purpose to make His incarnate 
Son not only the Head of the Church, but Head of the universe 
wavra év Te for the benefit of His 
Church. In that Son, we repeat, God’s universe-embracing 
plan is focussed, in Him His plan respecting the Church is 
focussed, and that plan which is embracive of the Canrch i is the 
heart of hearts of all God’s purposes. 


III 

We have traced out the several steps, which according to 
Paul’s delineation here constitute the salvation of which God is 
the author, and we have seen that it is comparable to a chain 
of several links which extend from everlasting to everlasting. 
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We have also traced out another chain upon which the former 
chain is dependent, and we have found that that underlying chain 
is, in a word, Paul’s doctrine of Christ, who, in correspondence 
with the several steps seen of us in the salvation of God, is 
_ regarded as (1) pre-existing, and also destined from all eternity 
to be the Lamb of God; (2) as in a state of humiliation; (3) 
as now found in an inconceivably exalted state. But there is 
in Paul’s thoughts something still more fundamental than all that 
of which we have spoken. It is the Trinity ; Paul’s doctrine 
of the Trinity. 

The truth of the Trinity is given us in terms in at least two 
places in the New Testament (Matt. xxviii. 19 ; 2 Cor. xiii. 14). 
But the practical value of that great doctrine is most clearly seen 
when the doctrine comes to light, as in the passage before us, as 
constitutive of the very rock of our salvation. Thus Paul’s 
thoughts of God are discovered to be, through and through, 
Trinitarian. 

(a) Here, in particular, what we find is that when Paul 
thinks of the great salvation as it. lay hid in the mind of God 
(vv. 3a-5), he relates that which was hidden through eternal ages, 
that which existed only as a plan and purpose in the heart of the 
Eternal, to God in the Person of the Father. 

(b) When, again, he thinks of that plan as in process of 
execution, he relates that process to the Person of the Son, both 
as He once existed in a state of humiliation and as He now exists 
in a state of exaltation (vv. 6-12). | 

(c) When, finally, he thinks of this salvation as applied to 
individual men, and as already comparable to earnest money in 
our possession, thus assuring to us eternal bliss, he relates that 
helpful experience to the Holy Spirit. _ 

The Spirit is called the Spirit of Promise, both because the 
Old Testament prophets associated the coming of the Spirit, in 
measure like floods upon the dry ground, with the accomplish- 
ment of a great task on the part of the Messiah, and also because 
the Messiah Jesus Himself said that the sequel to His again 
ascending to the Father would be the coming of the Spirit in 
order to abide as an invisible presence with the Church to the end 
of time. In v. 13, the participle rwrevcavres may intend an 
_ action anterior to the action intended by the verb ergpayicOrre, 

or it may intend an action contemporaneous with that of the 
finite verb ; i.e., the words may be rendered either “ after ye 
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believed ye were sealed,” or “at the time of your believing ye 
were sealed.” But both ideas may be combined. The Holy 
_ Spirit is, according to the Biblical view, given to men both in 

order to faith, and also upon faith, and here it may be safest to 
take this complex view of the work of the Spirit, as that lay in 
Paul’smind. Inanycase, if Paul relates the beginning of salvation 
to the Father, and the middle of salvation to the Son, he relates 
the end of salvation to the Holy Spirit. That is, salvation as 
terminating upon sinful men is of the Father, is through the Son, 
is by the Spirit. When we think of salvation as a revelation of 
God, we must regard it as redounding to the glory of the Trinal 
God, and as being to the praise of His glory. 

We have said that Paul’s great Doxology was difficult of 
interpretation. This difficulty is not due to any confusion of 
ideas on the part of Paul. But through the grace of God, in 
nature and in regeneration, his was a unique mentality. I have 
read somewhere concerning the late W. E. Gladstone that, in 
summing up figures, he carried three lines with him at once. 
Most of us must be content, in computations of that kind, to 
count in units, or to take a single line at a time. This figure I 
am carrying over to Paul; what he carried along in a single line 
of thought, I have found it prudent to distribute into three 
distinct lines of thought : as these concern (1) the actual salvation 
in its several steps; (2) Christ’s several states ; and (3) the doctrine 
of the Trinity. The doctrine of the Trinity is a practical 
doctrine; apart from it the process of redemption cannot be 
interpreted. 

We have thus discovered three distinct strands in Paul’s 
Great Doxology. 


Joun R. Mackay. 


Edinburgh. 
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PAST AND PRESENT OF THE REFORMED 
CHURCHES IN HOLLAND 


I 


Art the National Synod of Dordrecht in 1618-19 three Formularies 
of Unity were agreed upon, to wit the Dutch Confession of Faith, 
the Heidelberg Catechism and the Tenets of Dort. 

The Dutch Confession of Faith, drawn up by Guido de Brés, 
gives in thirty-seven articles a systematic exposition of the 
doctrine of salvation. It starts from the absolute authority of 
Holy Scripture. The Heidelberg Catechism, drawn up by 
Zacharias Ursinus, treats in fifty-two divisions—one for every 
Sunday and therefore called “ Sundays ”—of a Christian’s one 
and only comfort in life and death. The youthful catechumens 
are instructed from this text-book, while every Sunday at evening 
service a division (or part of a division) is taken as the subject for 
the sermon. The Tenets of Dort are five articles in which the 
Synod of Dort with deep humility professed the truth of God’s 
absolute sovereignty in the work of grace against the Remonstrants 
or Arminians. 

The policy established by this National Synod is the 
Presbyterian system of church government. It starts from the 
local church, governed by a consistory which is made up of ministers 
and elders. This council is the only governing power in the 
church. Yet the principle of the Reformed Churches, as 
opposed to the system of the Independents, requires the different 
local churches to enter into close contact with one another. This 
contact between the churches is chiefly brought about by the 
meetings of the Classes (Presbyteries) and Synods, and by the 
visitation of the churches. The Provincial Synods are held 
every year, the General Assembly (Synod) every three years. 

From the very beginning of the Reformed Churches in the 
Netherlands, however, an active tendency revealed itself to oppose 
and check the manifestation of the church of Christ as it was 
founded on the Word of the Lord. This anti-reformed tendency 
took up the cudgels for the emancipation of human reason in the 
domain of the church, against the authority of the Word of God, 
the binding poweroftheConfession and the liberty of the churches. 
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It took the seats of office in the city-magistracies and in the States . 
—the States-Provincial as well as the States-General. On the 
one hand it gave its support to the churches, was quite willing 
that the churches should sun themselves in its high influence, 
but endeavoured, on the other hand, to maintain ministers who 
were unfaithful to the Confession, to maintain them in the face 
of the unmistakable wish of the churches, or to obtrude ministers 
on the churches who wanted to serve this anti-reformed tendency. 
Unremittingly it strove, in the name of the worldly rulers, to 
impose on the churches a system of church government they did 
not want, or to prevent the polity of the churches from being 
carried out. In accordance with all this it sided openly with 
Arminianism, tried to bring about the triumph of the 
Remonstrants and the emancipation of the mind from the Word . 
of God and the Confession, and claimed authority over the church 
and a right to decide in matters ecclesiastical. Barneveldt and 
all his party were the representatives of this anti-reformed 
tendency. And it was especially the princes of the House of 
Orange-Nassau, Maurice and William Lewis, who firmly resisted 
this tendency. Even in the fiercest struggle, when the 
“‘ Doleerenden ” (=Complainers) of the seventeenth century 
held out against this anti-reformed tendency, however high a 
hand it might carry against them, it was these princes of the 
House of Orange that mixed with the “ Doleerenden,” and who 
in the fear of the Lord raised the trampled rights of the church 
from under the feet of her adversaries. 

But it was not long before this anti-reformed tendency 
again became strong among the rulers of the land ; though there 
were other men in power now, they, too, threw obstacles in the 
way of the liberty of the churches; they prevented the church 
polity from being carried into effect, and denied all authority 
to it, unless it should derive that authority from themselves. 
This anti-reformed spirit checked the law of the Lord in its 
course, and suffered unbelief and libertinism to enter the 
Universities and the Church. 


The Church had cast away her crown. She had basely 
forsaken the principle of faith for which once her martyrs had 
died. She was in league with the world and the temporal powers. 
She welcomed the worldly spirit within her pale. The preachers 
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‘of false doctrines were given influence and honour. And thus 
she stood at last an apostate and essentially corrupted Church, 
which offered stones instead of bread. 

This naturally constrained the faithful whose spiritual life 
was deeper, to keep aloof from this degenerate Church. Hence 
as early as the close of the eighteenth century, they began to 
shun the services, they turned their backs upon the Church, and 
met in conventicles which without being decidedly hostile to the 
- Church, unmistakably formed a certain spiritual opposition to the 
fossilised Church. 

At first they did not go the length of cutting off all con- 
_ mection with the Church. They remonstrated with the 
ministers. They insisted on the restoration of discipline and a 
good system of church government. And wherever, in town or 
village, an eminent preacher raised his voice to urge his audience 
to penitence, all people flocked together to hear him. | 

This too, however, began to slacken, when in the early part 
of the nineteenth century the degeneration of the Church grew 
worse and worse, when the old foundations were rooted up more 
and more boldly, the ancient confession of the fathers first forsaken, 
presently contested, and at last the old system of church govern- 
ment forcibly violated by the Royal Decree of Fanuary, 1816. 
Under the spell of the spirit of the times, the temporal power 
put the Church of the Reformation in bonds. Altogether 
without the concurrence of the churches, this organisation was 
imposed on the churches by the government of the land. King 
William I exacted the recognition of this institution, as if Jesus 
Christ were not King of the Church, and as if He did not rule 
over His Church through His own Word and Spirit. 

At the accession of King William I there still existed in 
Holland the Reformed Churches with their Reformed Confession 
and Liturgy, with their Reformed interrelation between the 
churches and with their Reformed church polity, through which 
the Reformed systems of church government and in that way 
the Reformed Confession and the Reformed Churches themselves 
were maintained. But in 1816 the Royal Government imposed 
an organisation upon the Reformed Churches, by which the 
liberty and the right of the consistories to maintain the Confession 
of the Church according to the Word of God, were put in bonds. 
Contrary to the rights of the Reformed Churches, and without 
having any authority to do so as king, William I instituted a system 
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of government by synod, which laid down statutes for the con- 
sistories, while the so-called “ Higher Authoritative Councils ” 
themselves would not hear of upholding the Confession in any 
way. Of the profession of the truth the Church was no longer 
allowed to judge; not even of the shepherding of the faithful. 
Only authoritative “ Councils ” were permitted to rule over her, 
and that merely to carry out and maintain the “ Statute” that 
the King had drawn up for her. 

By his attitude towards the Church, King William I then 
brought inexpressible disaster to the nation. Terrible sufferings 
were endured by the Reformed Churches of the Netherlands 
then. They were ill-treated and deceived. For since that time 
the body of the Church, as it really is, could no longer be done 
justice to. Nay, from that time the Reformed Churches them- 
selves were obliged to concur in maintaining the anti-reformed 
system of Church Government and to elect the essentially 
anti-reformed Synod and other “ higher authoritative councils.” 

The Reformed System of Church Government was done 
away with. The Reformed Confession was no longer maintained. 
The Reformed Formularies for administering Holy Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, and for the induction of ministers and the 
ordination of elders and deacons, were no longer obligatory. 
They might or might not be used. This was left to the discretion 
of the ministers. The consistories had no say in this matter. 
And the “ Statutory ” Church Government did not concern 
itself about it. These Reformed Formularies of the Church had 
lost all legal validity. ‘They had no longer any binding power in 
the Church, they did not bind anybody to anything there. In 
the affairs of the Church only the “ Statutes ” could be enforced. 
_ And the life of the Church was only considered to be orderly, 
if it were a life in accordance with the anti-reformed statutes of 
the essentially anti-reformed Church Government. 

Thus there was now /iberty of doctrine in the old Reformed 
Churches under an anti-reformed Church Government. And 
thus these churches were more and more resolved into a quite 
different kind of thing, an artificial Church Association in which 
no Confession bound the component parts together, but only a 
sheaf of Statutes, which regulated the communion of belief and 
unbelief, and enforced the same. The Word of God had no real 
authority in the Church any longer; any appeal to the Word of 
God was brushed aside ; a condemnation by the Word of God 
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"was a thing that was no longer possible in the Church ; the most 
heterogeneous doctrines were allowed full play ; all unbelieving 
spirits were welcome to pass in and out at their own sweet will ; 
only the faithful witnesses of the right of the Lord were forbidden 
to speak. Those who opposed the Statutes by appealing to the 
Reformed Confession and Formularies, in order thus to uphold 
the Reformed Church, were cast out. Their appeal to the 
Reformed Formularies of Holy Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
' was denied as being an altogether invalid legal argument, and 
they were deprived of their offices and cut off by the Statutes. 


Ill 


To this organisation of 1816 the name of “‘ Dutch Reformed 
Church ” was given, though it became the prison in which the 
ancient Reformed Churches were caged up. As this organisation 
stood up for the scorners of the Word of God, against the Word 
of God itself, it became an anti-christian instrument to oppose 
the anointed Son of God. 

And just as before in Arminianism a philosophic-theological 
school of thought arose against the Reformed Confession, there 
were also philosophical and theological currents in the nineteenth 
century that tended to ruin the life of the Church. 
Modernism is sufficiently known. Therefore we need not speak 
of that here. But we do mention: the Groningen School, the 
Ethical School and the Irenic School. 

The Groningen School gained a firm footing in Groningen 
University when Hofstede de Groot was a professor there ; it was 
represented by a group of men that gathered round him, and who 
_ worked the whole field of theology from his erroneous standpoint, 
published a series of scientific text-books in accordance with his 
principles, especially strove to force history into the framework 
of his views, and tried to obliterate the influence of Calvinism 
on the Reformation and the life that bore its stamp, in order to 
provide it with the effigy of Erasmus instead. 

_ This Groningen School was not guided by Scripture, but by 
the natural wisdom of man. Its adherents did not bow uncon- 
ditionally to Scripture, but deigned to strike an attitude of 
protection towards the Word of God. They denied the Godhead 
of Christ, and then exalted Him above the angels. They 
denounced the doctrine of atonement to the avenging justice of 
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reconciliation with God through the death of Christ. They 
hated the true life of grace, but loved the most pious piety ; and 
all the while this pious school loudly proclaimed that there is no 
devil. 

Numbers of ministers spread these views with which they 
were imbued, all through the land; for many years they dominated 
the Church through their men in the governing church-councils, 
through their professors in the State Universities, and through 
the lead they gave to the consistories in the Kerkeljke Courant. 


IV 

However, at Ulrum (a little village in the province of 
Groningen) a reformative action was started by the Reverend 
Hendrik de Cock in 1834. Seeing how much the true doctrine of 
salvation was undermined by the Groningen School in the Dutch 
Reformed Church, he began, not only in the pulpit, but also 
before the ministers of his district and in pamphlets, to stand up 
for the doctrine of the fathers. He defended the binding 
authority of the confession, and denounced the neglect of it 
as perjury. However, because of this defence of the Reformed 
faith, in accordance with his vow of office, the governing church 
councils, who pretended to maintain order in that way, suspended 
him from his work as a minister, and at last deprived him of his 
office altogether. After having in vain used all meansin hispower 
—in the Church by making his appeal to the ecclesiastical 
authorities, and further by petitions to the King—to obtain 
redress of his wrongs, he resolved on the 13th of October, 1834, 
to separate, together with his consistory and his flock, from the 
Dutch Reformed Church in so far as this organisation had become 
a false Church, consequently from the governing councils of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, such as they had become in 1816, and 
he and his flock reverted to the Reformed Confession and Church 
Polity. In their Deed of Separation they therefore rightly called 
their separation a return to the doctrine, discipline and liturgy 
of the reformed fathers. They did not mean schism but 
reformation. Hence their protestation: “the undersigned 
declare that by virtue of the office of all the faithful they separate 
from those who are not of the Church, and that therefore they 
no longer wish to have any communion with the Dutch Réformed 
Church, till the latter reverts to the true service of the Lord.” 

In this Separation a momentous liberation in the domain 
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‘ of the Church was effected, albeit in much travail. The church 
of Ulrum was the first of the liberated churches. But the 
movement spread over the whole country, when on account of 
their siding with De Cock, other ministers: Scholte, Brummel- 
kamp, van V elzen and Gezelle Meerburg, and the candidate for the 
ministry, van Raalte, were also put under the ban of the Dutch 
Reformed Church. Nor was this all. More outrages were 
committed by official Holland upon the sacred rights of these 
“ Separatists.” Their meetings were broken up, they themselves 
ill-used, fined and put in prison, as if they had been criminal 
revolutionaries. Add to this that the prohibition of founding 
Christian schools prevented many parents from educating their 
children according to the dictates of their conscience, and it 
cannot be wondered at that some “ Separatists ” could not bear 
staying on in a country where they thus saw their most sacred 
rights violated and encroached upon, and that they looked 
forward to a new home, where they might find unhampered 
liberty and free scope for their activity. 

_ Likewise in Bentheim and in East-Friesland, where a Separa- 
tion similar to the Dutch one had been accomplished under the 
influence of such places on the frontier as Coevorden and Heemse, 
and where persecution did not rage less severely than in Holland, 
the idea of emigration began to be cherished. And thus many of 
the most sterling and pious children of the soil were forced to 
remove to America. When one of the emigrant ships, in which 
was also the dissenting minister, C. van der Meulen, was hailed 
by another ship at sea, and the captain was asked, what kind of 
cargo he had on board, the answer was: “ False coin, no longer 
current in Holland ” ; an answer that only expressed the general 
feeling of the kind of Liberalism that prevailed in Holland at 
that time. In 1849 the new “ Pilgrim Fathers” joined the 
Reformed Church of America. In 1857 a separation took place, 
and the Christian Reformed Church was instituted as an 
independent Church. 

In Holland the Separated Churches had at first to pass — 
through a difficult crisis. Many differences revealed themselves. 
But at last a union was earnestly sought and accomplished at the 
Synod of Zwolle in 1854. There, too, the founding of the 
Theological College of Kampen was resolved upon. And from 
that time the life of these churches became more and more vigorous 
and sound, 
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Meanwhile the liberty of doctrine in the Dutch Reformed 
Church knew no bounds. First the Liberalism of the Groningen 
School, and after that the Modernism that had sprung up in 
Leiden University, held undisputed sway in its pulpits. At first 
tentatively, but before long quite openly, a doctrine was 
expounded that cut to the heart of the Christian Religion, and 
eventually ended in a complete apostasy from the Christian faith 
and in a deliberate denial of Christ and His divine work of 
redemption. 

The Synod cut loose all ties to the Confession and allowed 
full play to all manner of doctrine, so that Groen van Prinsterer 
might well write: “ Not to have any special doctrine is the 
doctrine, I had almost said the ééfa', of the Dutch Reformed 
Church. Her creed is not to have anycreed. She only professes 
that she does not profess anything at all.” 

The faithful in the Dutch Reformed Church who had not 
joined in the Separation because they wanted to maintain the 
right and the calling of the consistories under the statutory 
organisation, sighed much to God about the sad condition of their 
Church, and wearied themselves in all kinds of efforts to curb the 
evil and offer resistance to the injustice done. Long indeed 
would be the list, should we wish to recall to mind the interminable 
series of protests which thus year after year, were brought in by 
the confessors against all sorts of soul-destroying doctrines and 
various acts of the governing church councils. Resistance was 
offered whenever and wherever this was possible. Yet it never 
led to any success. Fatal was in all this the anti-confessional 
action of the ethic-irente school. 


V 


The founders of the ethic school were Chantepie de la Saussaye 
and Gunning. From the very beginning they declared themselves 
to be at one with the faith of the Church. Yet, even the earliest 
writings of this school show how kindly its representatives were 
inclined towards the unfaithful. The unfaithful, they said, had 
properly speaking to suffer for the confessors, to suffer, that is, 
in consequence of a falsely established antithesis between the 
natural and the supernatural, between the human and thedivine. . 
The ethic school wanted to resolve this antithesis and thus to 
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reconcile the faith of the Church and human wisdom. Therefore 
the men of this school have since exerted themselves to adapt the 
Word of God to natural man and conversely to adapt the results 
of the “ science falsely so called ” to the faith of the Church, 
in which process Holy Scripture went to pieces. Here, too, just 
as in the Groningen School, there was a tendency to shield untruth 
against truth. Over the state universities, which had cut the 
very last strand of the tie between their scientific teaching and the 
Confession of the Church, the ethic school folded its protective 
wings ; it refused to proceed against the unfaithful in the Church 
by applying any Church discipline; it wanted to keep quite 
different currents of religious thought in the same Church; it 
would not hear of a confession of the Church in which the truth 
was professed and error rejected. 

And here the ethic and irenic schools met. 

This irenic school did not begin by taking a special 
philosophic standpoint, like the Groningen and the ethic school, 
but was the result of practical considerations. It is a child of the 
Dutch Reformed Church itself. Many pious members of that 
organisation did not get to see the meaning of the local church 
as a revelation of the body of Christ, but continued in the 
mistaken idea of the Church which they found in King William’s 
creation of 1816. ‘That creation had usurped the name of Church 
which only the congregation of the faithful is entitled to. And 
this state organisation was the Church to the pious people above 
mentioned, That they were only of the congregation of Christ, 
and that they had only to reveal and to foster that congregation 
according to the Word of God in obedience to Christ their King, 
they did not understand. They kept entangled in the false 
principles of canon law which they found embodied in the creation 
of 1816, which has nothing to do with the Body of Christ. 
The Confession, which the fathers had elaborated so clearly and 
definitely against the Remonstrants, disgusted them. They were 
swayed by a certain love of a false kind of liberty, of deviation 
from the Confession. The aversion of the organisation of 1816 
from that Confession, naturally contributed to this attitude in 
them. They wanted to be as “ broad” as possible ; it is true, 
they desired to exclude the Modernists—who repudiated Christ 
as the only Saviour—from their organisation, but for the rest 
they wished to be peaceable to » etiovers, no matter what their 
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It was after 1870 that Dr. Abraham Kuyper, in accordance 
with the spirit of the Calvinistic Reformation, made a stand 
against the Ethic school in the field of dogmatics, and against 
the Irenic school in the domain of ecclesiastical law. In order to 
counteract the dechristianisation of the nation, he took the 
initiative in the founding of the Free University (1880), which, 
free from the State and free from the Church, and founded on 
the principles of the Calvinistic Reformation, was destined to 
become a blessing to the nation. And in order to lift the 
Church out of her deep degradation, he exposed the false 
pretences of the official organisation and stood up for the renewed 
revelation of the local Reformed Church as the Church of Christ, 
based on the Confession according to the Word of God. 

That in the end this action was bound to lead to a conflict 
with the organisation of 1816, might be foreseen by any man 
and had already been predicted by Groen van Prinsterer, who had 
passed away in 1876. On the part of the Synod of the Dutch 
Reformed Church the principle of liberty of doctrine had been 
brought to a head by an alteration in the formula for candidates 
for the ministry, which de facto cut the last tie with the Con- 
fession, and by the provision that the pupils of modernist ministers 
were to be given a testimonial which qualified them to partake of 
the Lord’s Supper. In order to keep the sacrament sacred, the 
consistory of Amsterdam exacted that all who expressed a desire 
to be permitted to partake of the Lord’s Supper, should profess 
themselves at one with the Christian creed. And then the 
unscriptural government of the Church deliberately pushed on. 
It declared that for people who wanted to be admitted to the 
-Lord’s Supper it should be held sufficient if they just acknow- 
ledged the “ Statutes.” At the imminent conflict with the 
illegal powers that ruled in the Church and which wanted to force 
the consistory to obey Statutes made by man contrary to the Word 
of God, the consistory resolved in the autumn of {885 to maintain 
the confessional character of the Church against the synodal- 
organisation. With a view to the control of the Church property 
it was then provided by the consistory as being qualified to do so, 
that the Church property was to remain at the disposal of the 
consistory, even in the face of the illegal powers that were, But 
then and there these powers closed their'grip and the members 
of the consistory who had been true to the Word of God, were 
suspended from their office (4th January, 1886). 
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VI 


From all parts of the country, however, the suspended 
brethren got expressions of sympathy. Never was the Com- 
munion of Saints manifested more clearly, never was such a 
community of feeling, of suffering experienced and demonstrated 
as the Amsterdam consistory was held up by in those days. And 
above all, the unjust, despotic and tyrannical way in which the 
higher Church Councils acted, the manner in which theytrampled 
upon the very primary principles of justice, and went on with 
bulls of suspension, letters of deprivation and anathemas against 
men whose doctrine and life could in no way be found fault with, 
who were held in the greatest esteem by the people, and who 
would have been ornaments of any Christian Church, clearly 
displayed how terrible the spirit of corruption had grown that 
lurked behind the Synodal hierarchy. It opened the eyes of the 
Calvinist people to all the evil and all the misery to which this 
hierarchy had reduced the Church, and kindled in many hearts 
a desire for the liberty to serve God according to His Word again. 

The consistory of the obscure little village of Kootwyk, 
which had been provisionally suspended, because they had called 
a candidate who was a pupil of the Free University, to the office 
of minister of their church, first of all broke with the Synodal 
Organisation (znd February, 1886). This took place under the 
lead of Dr. Willem van den Bergh, minister of the neighbouring 
village of Voorthuizen, whose church presently threw off the yoke 
of the Synodal Organisation too. Then the Rev. 7. F. A. Ploos 
van Amstel of Reitsum followed with his flock. Especially the 
fact that men like Dr. van den Bergh and Rev. Ploos van Amstel, 
men whose excellent piety, gripping preaching and wholehearted 
love of the Church of Christ commanded everybody’s respect, 
led the way in the struggle against the Synodal organisation, 
inspired their brethren in the faith with holy enthusiasm. And 
before the year 1886 had passed away, the consistory of Amsterdam, 
after a long-drawn law-suit in which all rightful means had been 
used in order to obtain redress, but nevertheless the ban was 
maintained even in the highest instance, resolved to throw off the 
yoke of the unscriptural power that had oppressed the Church 
since 1816, and, taking the ancient Confession of the Reformed 
Churches as their basis of agreement, to revert to the Reformed 
System of Church Government. Thus, by the grace of God, 
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the liberation of the Church through the so-called Doleantie of 
1886 was brought about. 

And now it can be said that in 1886 and after, the churches 
that wanted to get rid of the unlawful organisation of 1816, 
took the same point of view as had been taken in 1834 and follow- 
ing years: only those churches, they protested, which held to the 
Confession and to the lawful Church polity of the Synod of Dort, 
which had never been abolished, were the lawful continuation of 
the ancient Reformed Churches in the Netherlands. So it was 
self-evident that all those who had been trusted with the manage- 
ment or possession of Church property, were not to resign that 
trust or to hand over any part of that property to others, unless 
they were compelled to do so by a sentence passed by the law- 
courts. As was to be expected, however, the powers that had 
been created in the Church by the royal mandate of 1816, did not 
scruple to use any means they saw within their reach, to hold the 
property of the Reformed Churches of the Netherlands. And 
they succeeded in this too. The law-courts dismissed any claim 
of the churches that broke with the Synodal organisation, to the 
said property, so that the men of 1886 were as absolutely stripped 
of everything as those of 1834. And although there may have 
been no persecutions, because the times and the laws had changed, 
yet there was as good an understanding between the Government 
and the Synod as during the persecution at the time of the 
Separation. Now, too, the rulers of the land supported the 
Synodal hierarchy, whenever it was at all possible, with their police 
and military force. In the outrages that were perpetrated at 
Leiderdorp, Wons and Serooskerke, the attitude of the Govern- 
ment and their officials towards the Reformed brethren was so 
utterly prejudiced and unjust, that “ violation ” of right is not 
too strong an expression forit. Nay, the disregard of right and 
justice were now even worse than during the Separation. For, 
in order to prevent the meetings of what were called the 
“‘ Separatists ” then, it was at least thought that it could be 
defended with an appeal to a provision of the law which was still 
considered as being valid. But in 1886 no magistrate could 
honestly think that in his action against the Reformed brethren, 
he could take his stand on the law. From a legal point of view, 
it was altogether indefensible, an unparalleled violation of right. 
When therefore, after throwing off the yoke of the Synodal 
hierarchy, the Amsterdam consistory resumed the old name of 
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“‘ Nederduitsch ”* Reformed Church, they added the announce- 
ment that they acted as “ doleerende ” (complaining) church, 
because, after the treatment they had met with at the hands of 
the rulers, they did not for the present intend to assert their 
claims to the Church property, but wished to await the judgment 
of the civil courts. And when in June, 1887, the‘ Nederduitsche” 
Reformed Churches for the first time met in Synodal Convent 
at Rotterdam, they placed behind their name “ doleerende,” 
explaining this as follows: “ that all our churches, making their 
wail to God for the wrong done to His churches, at the same time 
make their complaint ( = doleeren) to the rulers of the land, in so far 
as the latter maintain a false church government against us, 
though, as ruling by the grace of God, it is their duty to see 
justice done to God’s churches.” 

There was also a deep gulf fixed then between the confessors 
of the Reformed Faith, according as they were ripe for the 
liberation of the Church, or still remained under the spell of the 
statutory organisation in the Dutch Reformed Church. Much 
grievous wrong was then suffered by the faithful confessors who, 
forsaken and reviled by many, found themselves obliged to leave 
the synodal organisation, bereaved of their right to the property 
of the local Reformed Church. Great sacrifices were then made, 
often by a very small flock, to institute and keep up a church 
community and divine service according to the Word of God again. 
But at the same time a rich blessing from the Lord was then 
enjoyed in His evident nearness and in the close communion of 
the saints. And the breath of the Word of God went over all 
their lives, and made all their labour for the good cause, to the 
service of which they had devoted themselves, bear fruit in the 
vigorous life and growth of the liberated churches. 

Above all we can see a blessing of the Lord in the reunion of 
the brethren of 1886 with the sons of the same house who had lived 
separately since 1834. Though among the latter there were 
some who at first watched the new movement with a certain 
suspicion, before long a better understanding was established, 
and at the Synod of Amsterdam in 1892, the children of the 
Separation extended the hand of brotherhood to the fathers of the 
“ Doleantie.” ‘The last wall of partition was removed ; it was 
now to be one Flock and one Shepherd. Each of them had in his 
own way been delivered from the Synodal — of 1816, 
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‘and now the two church formations of 1834 and 1886, taking their 
stand on the confession and church polity they had in common, 
were united in one church community under the historic name of 
The Reformed Churches in the Netherlands, alongside which, alas, 
a small remnant constituted themselves separately as the Christian 
Reformed Church. 


VII 


On the basis of the ancient confession and ecclesiastical law, 
the house of the united churches was now further consolidated 
and extended. And it is in no small degree due to the skilful 
architects God gave to His church in men like Kuyper, Rutgers 
and Bavinck, that the restoration succeeded so eminently well. 
Severe of style, quite in accordance with the reformed principle, 
and yet not archaic but making allowance for the demands of 
modern life, the edifice of our Reformed Churches stands there, 
compelling admiration from all who have eyes to see. 

The number of members has been steadily increasing. 
According to the latest statistics the members now number 
570,959. The number of those who, by having openly and 
solemnly professed their faith in the midst of the congregation, 
are entitled to partake of the Lord’s Supper, is 272,042; that 
of the churches is 754; and the ministers number 673. The 
ministers are trained at the Theological College at Kampen and 
in the Theological Faculty of the Free University of Amsterdam. 

Without any support from the State the worldly wants of 
the Church are entirely met by free subscriptions and gifts. 
And a constantly increasing liberality of the members continually 
enables the churches to attain higher efforts. Notably the 
Diaconate has developed wonderfully. In the Reformed Churches 
of the Netherlands the destitute brethren and sisters receive 
adequate relief. Besides that, Christian arity abounds in 
numerous Institutions and Societies. 

To the Foreign Missions the Synod of Middelburgh of 1896 
gave a new departure by starting from the local church. The 
missiof field in our colonies is the south of Central Fava and 
Soemba. By means of large and small hospitals the confidence of 
the native population was won. Teaching at schools of various 
kinds established a contact with youth. Colportage of papers 
and books brought the Christian religion under the notice of a 
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continually extending circle of adults. Keuchenius school at 
Djocja provided for the training of young men who were wanted 
for that work. And all these paths did not only lead to a firm 
foothold in the East Indies, but a result was even attained which, 
as compared with the effect of the Mission in other Mahometan 
countries, bears a cheering aspect indeed. The number of 
_ Missionary stations is at present 157; the total number of people 
who were baptized is 8,430. 

For the Fewish Missions the churches of ’s-Gravenhage and 
Amsterdam (aided by other churches) have appointed special 
ministers. 

Then there is the Evangelization, which endeavours to bring 
the stray lambs in Holland itself back into the fold of the Church. 

On the ground of the Presbyterian principle, which separates 
the power of State from that of the Church and denies that the 
State should have any right to interfere in Church matters, the 
Synod of Utrecht (1905) resolved to cancel a passage in Art. 36 
~ of the Confession, where it said that it was a function of the worldly 
power “ to prevent and exterminate all idolatry and false religion 
_and to overthrow the rule of the Antichrist.” 

In November, 1914, under the influence of the terrible 
W orld War, the Synod of ’s-Gravenhage called upon the churches 
and the world at large, to unite in more vigorous pleading for the 
restoration of peace and the maintenance of the same in the way 
of justice. 

With a view to the difficulties the Old Reformed Churches 
in Bentheim and East Friesland had to cope with, the Synod of 
Utrecht of 1923 resolved to comply with the request that had 
come in from these churches to be temporarily admitted to the | 
community of the Reformed Churches of the Netherlands. 

How eager they were to maintain their Confession, the 
Reformed Churches manifested in their action against deviating 
opinions in regard to the story of the fall of man, as related in Genesis : 
in the year 1919 against Dr. H. ansen of Eindhoven, in 1920 
against Rev. F. B. Netelenbos of Middelburgh, and in 1926 against 
Dr. F. G. Geelkerken of Amsterdam South. The spectal Synod of 
Assen in 1926 judged that any conception of this story that does 
not. take it in its literal and proper sense, is detrimental to the 
authdrity of Holy Scripture, and exacted submission to this 
confessional pronouncement. Refusal of submission entailed 
deprivation of office. 
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Meanwhile the Synod of Leeuwarden of 1920 urged the 
necessity of unceasing reformation of the churches by takingmeasures 
for preparing a new Church manual, for extending the Confession, 
and for reconstructing the Liturgy. But the same Synod also 
found it necessary to protest against the increasing worldly- 
mindedness among the members of the churches; and likewise 
in 1926 the Synod of Assen felt compelled to address a word of 
exhortation to the churches, urging them not to deviate from the 
unsophisticatedness of faith. For especially since the death of 
men like Kuyper, Rutgers and Bavinck, there has been a great 
danger notably for the younger people to be led astray by guides 
whose fervent word flashes up from the life of this time, but who 
tamper with the absolute authority of the Word of God. 

May the Reformed Churches in the Netherlands, then, in 
the confession of their faith and in the preaching of the Gospel, 
more and more attentively and discriminatingly watch the signs 
of the times, in order to be able, according to the Word and decrees 
of God, to give a lead to this present generation, and that in 
co-operation with kindred churches in other countries. 

The Reformed Churches in the Netherlands are in corre- 
spondence with the following foreign Churches : 

The Church of Scotland. 

The United Original Secession Church of Scotland. 

The Free Church of Scotland. 

The Welsh Presbyterian Church. 

The Reformed Church of America. 

The Christian Reformed Church of North America. 

The Reformed Church of South Africa. 

The “ Nederduitsch ” Reformed Church of South Africa. 

Eglise Chrétienne Missionaire Belge (=the Christian 
Missionary Church of Belgium). 

Endeavours are also being made to get into closer contact 
with the feeble Reformed Churches in Silesia and Saxony and 
with the Calvinist movement in Hungary. ; | 

Then there is a presbytery of Buenos Aires of (Dutch) 
Reformed Churches in South America. Besides the Reformed 
Churches of the Netherlands are actively engaged in supplying 
the spiritual wants of the Calvinists in the Rhine Province of 
Prussia and in Westphalia, of the Calvinists “in dispersion” in 
Northern France, of the fishermen of Dieppe, of the patients in 
Davos and of the immigrants in Canada. 
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The General Synod (Assembly) of the Reformed Churches 
in the Netherlands that was held at Groningen in 1927, appointed 
the following deputies for the correspondence with the foreign 
churches : Professor Dr. G. Ch. Aalders, Hilversum ; Dr. A. J. L. 
van Beek Calkoen, ’s- Gravenhage ; Rev. A. Hoeneveld, Nijkerk ; 
Dr. G. Keizer, De Steeg ; Professor L. Lindeboom, Kampen ; 
Rev. J. C. Rullmann, Wassenaar; Professor Dr. A. A. van 
Schelven, Haarlem. 

Their address is: Dr. G. Keizer, Rozenbosch 6, 
De Steeg, Holland. 


J. C. Rutimann. 
Wassenaar, Holland. 


PRIMARY REQUISITES FOR THE SPEEDY 
EVANGELISATION OF CHINA 


. A. B. Dodd, the writer of these Articles, was “‘ Students’ Lecturer on Missions” at Princeton 
for the year 1928-1929. The first two of five lectures on that foundation as articles in con- 
Theological Review (XXVII, 245, 367). remaining three are to 
appear in this QuarTzacy. To help our readers we give the following summary of the first two :—I. 
The evangelisation of China is the Church’s most stupendous task, and, in spite of much heroic work, 
it is still only begun. The work begun hasnot been fruitless. There isa more friendly and open-minded 
attitude to the Christian message than ever before. Yet this vast country is not one per cent. evan- 
gelised in the truest sense. But, within the past twenty-eight years, the Church has made more 
headway than in the ten preceding decades. There has been a great growth in active 
The Church was becoming nerveless and passionless and she was rapidly becoming an organisation for 
social, moral and industrial reforms. The early Missionaries, with their “ intense burden of souls,” 

were followed by alumni of Western Colleges imbued with ideas that were alien to the old Gospel. 
The teagedics and of secent tines have, mallowed the and 
her keenly conscious of herneed. There is, therefore, now a unique opportunity for Christian missions. 
The primary requisite for the evangelisation of this new Chima is on that account that all labourers 
should keep in the very centre of God’s will—a privileged place of abounding blessing and overcoming 
power. 

II. The missionary for this task must himself be effectually called and divinely prepared ; he must 
also be physically fit. He must be a man of warm Christian sympathies. Not only should the workers 
to go there be twice born, but they must be consecrated. They should experience the distinct call of 
God to this holy service beforéventuring to undertake it. They must work with a strength and wisdom 
not their own, and wait for God to work for them. This was characteristic of China’s most noted 
workers in the past, both native and foreign. Missionaries should carefully avoid doing what may be 
unseemly in the eyes of the natives, and they should be faithful in the performance of all their Christian 
duties. They should set an example of self-sacrifice. Further, they should be patient and humble. 
of salvation. No man-made Gospel, and no social reformation, or synthesis of Christianity and 
native religions, can save China. Gonpel preaching should not be to charchen chapel and 
halls, but it should be in the lanes and highways. Most valuable accessories are Christian literature, 
educational, medical and philanthropic agencies, saturated with the true Christian spirit. Mercenary 
motives should, therefore, be unknown in such institutions, and among their staffs. Bible study should 
have a place of pre-eminence in all schools, and no teacher who doubts its veracity should be on the 
staff. The main objective of all enterprises should be the training of the entire Church in the Word of 
Ep 


ARTICLE III 
THE EVANGELIST—HIS MESSAGE 


Ir is, or, at least, ought to be, self-evident that the first requisite 
is care that it be God’s message that we take to China. ere 
can be no evangelisation without an evangel and there is only\one 
Evangel. Perhaps the statement of such a truism as this would 
scarcely have been necessary fifty years ago, but it is necessary 
in this day of theological chaos when ttumpets of uncertain 
sound are heard on every side. As my friend, your honoured 
Professor, Dr. Machen, has so clearly and convincingly pointed 
out, there are within Christ’s visible church to-day, in deadly 
struggle for the mastery, two thoroughly antagonistic systems of 
religion: Christianity and so-called “ Liberalism.’ One is 
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according to God and is based upon God’s Word, taken as the only 
infallible rule of faith and practice; the other is according to 
man, and is based mainly upon man’s foolish reasoning. Though 
both are equally insistent in their claim of loyalty to Christ, 
one receives, while the other rejects the Only Begotten Son of 
God as He is offered to us in God’s Word. One gladly accepts 
the redemption which He purchased for us when He bore our 
sins in His own body on the tree and there died in our stead to 
“ satisfy divine justice and to reconcile us to God,” while the 
other would substitute therefor a man-made perversion of that 
Gospel of God’s pure grace. | 
The arena of this conflict has become world-wide. It could 
no more be localised than could the World War, which suddenly 
_ thrust upon unsuspecting peoples living in peaceful security in 
_ the far corners of the earth the harrowing sights and sounds of 
a strife which it was impossible for them either to comprehend or 
to escape. Similarly wewkd- you and I have been distressed to 
see this desperate struggle between historic Christianity and its 
rival system extending itself from theological seminary and college 
down into the Y.M.C.A., the Young People’s Society and even 
into the Sabbath School. How gladly we would have sheltered 
the tender hearts and immature minds of little children from the 
confusing and, to them, disheartening controversy, but we could 
not! In spite of all we could do, it was thrust upon them. 
Just so, upon the foreign field, we would gladly, if we could, have 
spared for many years to come the childlike minds and simple 
faith of the infant churches from the distracting struggles of the 
Church in Western lands over the very fundamentals of the faith, 
but it was impossible. With the influx of self-styled “ modern- 
ism ” from the West, mentioned in our first lecture, the confused 
and troubled minds of the Chinese Church members were 
bewildered and, alas, too often dazzled by a deluge of new terms 
introduced by the advocates of the so-called “ new interpretation 
of Christianity.” Of these, the terms,~“‘ New Theology,” 
“* Liberal and Conservative,” “‘ New School ” and “‘ Old School ” 
soon came into general use by Christian students and the wider 
circles reached by them, and the use is all too often to the dis- 
paragement of the old and conservative and in praise of the new 
and “ I$beral.” The presentation by preachers of the New 
School type of Christianity as a Way of Life, in the sense of a way 
of living rather than the only Way to Eternal Life is becoming 
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more and more common. They present Jesus as an example 
rather than as Redeemer, and people are exhorted to seek after 
the faith of Jesus rather than faith in Jesus. In a Christmas 
letter of a year ago written by Rev. L. K. Lee, Executive Secretary 
of the Chinese Home Missionary Society, he tells of a very success- 
ful evangelistic trip in South-East China. A number of the 
churches, to secure the acceptance of their invitations, felt called 
upon to assure them that they believed the whole Bible the same 
as the evangelists themselves did! Though they blamed their 
pastors for too much indifference in announcing the meetings, 
the churches were packed by those who “ found something fresh 
in hearing the old simple Gospel of Jesus Christ.” Mr, Lee 
states at the close of his letter his conviction that “ there are too 
few real evangelists, and many of the pulpits are giving intellectual 
lectures instead of preaching the simple Gospel of Jesus Christ, 
which results in many empty seats in the church. This need is 
not a need only in South China but throughout the country.” 
This New Theology is rapidly being spread through the 
printed page. ‘‘ Modernistic ” books like those of Fosdick are 
being translated into Chinese and others are being written in © 
Chinese. Some of them are widely read. Until very recently, 
the only comprehensive Bible Dictionary in Chinese was one 
based upon Hastings’ Bible Dictionary, a work which you all know 
is honey-combed with “‘ modern” doubts. The nature of the 
Chinese version may be judged from the following incident 
related in the English Bible League Quarterly, July, 1920, and 
quoted by Dr. Griffith Thomas in his article on “ Modernism in 
China ” (Princeton Theological Review, October, 1921, page 669) : 
In the Province of Shansi in China, there is a Bible training school. The 
students heard that Dr. Hastings’ Bible Dictionary was being translated into 
Chinese. So eager were they to get all the help they could in Bible study that 
they saved up their money to buy it as soon as it was out. The books arrived, 
the students received their sets with the greatest enthusiasm and went to their 
rooms to study their new possessions and to hunt up various subjects on which 
they wanted light. The next day the missionary found himself in a difficulty. 
The men came to him and said, “‘ The Bible says so and so, the Dictionary says 
differently. What are we todo?” The missionary offered to buy back the 
volumes at half price, and together they would burn the lot. It was a touching 


nice looking book is dear to the heart of a Chinese. 


Through the indefatigable labour of Dr. Henry M. Woods, of 
the Southern Presbyterian Mission, a thoroughly sound Bible 
Dictionary based on the works of Dr. Davis and Dr. Orr, has been 


mes to be burned, for a 
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provided in Chinese, but his efforts to obtain funds for this 
publication were baulked for a long time by influential missionaries 
who assured the Southern Presbyterian Executive Committee 
for Foreign Missions that there was no need for another Bible 
Encyclopedia. 

Another dangerous book was reviewed with severest advenss 
criticism last year in The Bible for China. It is a remarkable 
joint publication of the Society for Advancing Buddhism and a 
Mr. Shen, Chinese Secretary of the National Christian Literature 
Association [though we are assured by Mr. Shen that that Associa- 
tion “ has never as an institution had any connection whatever 
with it.”]. In addition to the compromise thoroughly disloyal 
to Christ which this book would make between Christianity and 
Buddhism, identifying the mercy of Christ with that of the 
Goddess of Mercy, and affirming that all men are God incarnate, 
we are told by the reviewer, Rev. George A. Clayton, that Mr. 
Shen in it advocates an indigenous Bible for China made by 
cutting out unnecessary portions thereof as used in the West. 
To this end he recommends Kent’s Shorter Bible or Tolstoi’s 
reduction of the Gospel to the Lord’s Prayer and a dozen sentences 
from the lips of Christ, flatly denying the inspiration of the Bible 
as a whole, which forsooth presents God in the light of a devil 
and may be called the devil’s classic ! 

By far the ablest and most attractive religious magazine in 
Chinese is devoted to the promulgation of the “‘ New Theology ” 
and its social programme. Through liberal financial backing, 
from the West as I am informed, this monthly magazine is able 
_ to pay high prices to first-rate writers for their articles and to 
reduce its subscription in groups of ten to the ridiculously low 
price of seventy cents Chinese currency a year, the equivalent of 
less than thirty-five cents United Statescurrency. ‘This magazine 
which is only one of several of a similar theological complexion, 
is being widely circulated and having a most deplorable effect 
upon educated people, young and old, within the Christian 
Church, and the great pity of it is that there is as yet no equally 
good Chinese theological magazine of the evangelical type to 
counteract this dangerous influence. 

Another very dangerous religious magazine is one published 
in Peking under the name of The Life in both English and Chinese, 
with professors of the Yenching Christian University among its 
editors and contributors. In the July 1925 number of this 
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magazine, an American missionary, Mr. John L. Childs of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, had an article in which he 
said: “It is apparent that our present view of God is in certain 
respects different, and I believe, superior to the view held by 
Jesus. . . . In calling attention to these inadequacies in 
Jesus’ thought . . . Idodesiretopojntout . . . that 
Jesus was by no means infallible, and that in some of our ethical 
and religious thought we have gone beyond Him. Moreover, in 
making Him our God, instead of one of the great human leaders 
of the race, we have robbed Him of much of His vitality. . . 
Jesus was not as unique as we had supposed. As long as we as 
missionaries believe that in Jesus or in the Christian experience 
we have something that is uniquely final in the sense that it is 
directly God-given, I believe that we shall be shut out from the 
most rewarding fellowship with non-Christian Chinese.” As 
Rev. J. W. Lowrie, D.D., exclaimed in the Bible for China, 
February, 1926, “We cannot keep silent! The modernist 
microbe in a friendly culture is multiplying with amazing and 
characteristic virulence. It is our duty to call the attention of 
the lovers of the real Lord Jesus Christ in China and abroad, to 
this pathological symptom of a perilous disease that threatens the 
very existence of the Christian Churchin China. Our hearts are 
concerned about the multitudes who, receiving such wholly 
misguided representations of the person of Christ as these, are 
beguiled into dreaming that they have obtained the faith and are 
Christians indeed, when in reality they are no nearer the Chris- 
tian’s experience than the Unitarian himself.” 

The confusion and perplexity thus forced upon the infant 
Church is well described from sad personal experience by my 
esteemed missionary colleague, Rev. Courtenay Hughes Fenn, of 
Peking, in an article in the October 1927 number of the Princeton 
Theological Review, entitled “Is Christianity Responsible for 
China’s Troubles?” In his final paragraph, he says: “We. 
conclude the consideration of China’s chief present troubles by 
referring to a serious disturbance of the Church itself, both 
directly and indirectly affecting the entire Chinese people. The 
existence of divided counsels, primarily among the foreigners who 
have gone from their home lands to help China, but latterly also 
among Chinese Christian leaders, serious divergences of opinion 
as to the Christian message, the missionary motive, the function 
of the Church, the education of its ministry and the aim of 
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Christian education in general, interferes sadly with unity of plan 
_ and harmony of effort toward the Christianisation of that great 
land. This cleavage is far more serious in its fact and in its 
portent, than any of the old differences between the denomina- 
tions, which have always been less sharply marked on the foreign 
mission field than in the home lands, and of late years have yielded 
to many union movements. But now the tendency in China is 
for the young Chinese leaders, held back by none of the foreign 
inheritance of reverence for Christian tradition or early associa- 
tions, to carry the radical theories brought to them by their 
foreign teachers, ruthlessly to their logical conclusion, throwing 
out of the way any venerable articles of faith which seem to stand 
in the way, and calmly planning an all-inclusive, practically 
creedless, ‘Christian’ Church. The present emphasis on 
nationalism and autonomy and on the religious values of ancient 
Chinese culture, tends to accentuate this tendency and lead to the 
apprehension that either there will be one Church in China so 
liberal as hardly to merit the name of Christian, or else two 
Churches so sharply contrasted in faith and aim as to have little 
in common. Several union movements have already been 
halted by these conditions, while others already consummated 
have been dissolved because of the increasingly wide divergence 
of views, of policies and of methods. There have been partings 
of chief friends, reluctant organisations for the defence of the 
Bible, grief over the trend of large institutions, many heart- 
burnings, some heart-breakings. The fearless, self-sacrificing 
preaching of the simple Gospel has played so large a part, during 
the last century, in awakening China, . . . that itis strongly 
to be hoped that the Christian Church will not revert to com- 
promise methods simply because ‘a scientific age demands the 
abandonment of the supernatural’. Nothing but the super- 
natural would have sufficed to produce Christianity’s record in 
China in the past: nothing else than the supernatural is capable 
of regenerating the troubled ‘ Land of Sinim ’.” 

This testimony of Dr. Fenn is abundantly confirmed by a 
letter of a large group of evangelical missionaries from various 
missions gathered in Tsingtao in the summer of 1927 to the 
. Missionary Constituencies in the Home Lands,” a letter which 
met with such hearty approval at a subsequent meeting of the 
Chinese Bible Union’s Committee of One Hundred that they 
voted to have it published in the next issue of their magazine, 
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The Bible for China, and Dr. J. W. Lowrie, editor of that magazine 
and Honorary Chairman of the Presbyterian China Council, 
_xecommended that letter most unreservedly. Speaking of 
“ conditions which then prevailed, the letter states: “It is well 
known that a communism which is atheistic in its tendency and 
teaching has created much confusion, doubt and unrest, even 
among some of our Christians, as well as in China generally. 
But, back of all this and leading up to it, with sorrow of heart we 
are driven to confess, that the character of the teaching in many of 
our schools at home has helped to make ready this sad situation 
in China, by placing not a few missionaries of the Cross on the 
field who have proven themselves unfitted to build upon the 
_ Evangelic Faith which the veteran missionaries have planted i in 
China. This has especially been true of some occupying positions 
in some mission High Schools and Colleges. These men, by 
casting doubt upon the Word of God and some of its fundamental 
doctrines, have created fertile soil for the progress of Bolshevism 
and unbelief even within the walls of these professedly Christian 
institutions. Inasmuch as this upheaval has resulted in the 
return of a large majority of China missionaries to the home 
lands, we with all humility and love, beg our boards and con- 
stituencies at home by all means to avoid sending back to China 
any who hold modernistic views. Surely in spreading the Gospel, 
we have enough to meet in the ancient heathenism of China 
without introducing this modern philosophy in the guise of 
Christianity which is calculated to deceive, if it were possible, 
- the very Elect. Therefore with hearts aching for the little flock 
of Chinese already saved and the millions yet in darkness, we | 
implore our friends and all friends of missions in responsible 
places to see to it that no more modernists are sent out to China, 
for they can only discredit the integrity of the Bible and under- 
mine faith therein as the very truth of God.” Dr. Lowrie, in 
an editorial in the Bible for China in 1928, No. 33, says of this 
letter, “ The letter is so clear and comprehensive, so-direct and 
concise, and expresses so well the general convictions of members 
of the Bible Union of China in the present missionary situation, 
that at the recent meeting of the Committee of One Hundred it 
was voted to give it a place in the next issue of the Bible for China. 
We believe that it expresses also the views and desires of most of 
those evangelical missionaries, not actually members of the Bible 
Union but sympathetic with it, who are personally engaged in 
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giving the Gospel to the Chinese people. Would that it might 
be so fixed in the consciousness and grafted into the heart of those 
in the West, who give and pray for evangelical missions, as to bear 
fruit in a mission force sifted of dubious and wavering witnesses 
to the Cross and Resurrection of the Lord Jesus and recruited 
with bearers of an authoritative, unmutilated Bible to the wistful 
and wandering multitudes of China.” This same Dr. Lowrie, 
one of the most honoured and beloved missionaries in China, an 
unusually sweet spirited man, but a man of keen insight and long 
experience, is reported by no less an authority than Dr. Griffith 
Thomas to have said some years ago at a public meeting in Shang- 
hai against so-called “‘ Modernism,” that Evangelicals had been 
silent a long time in the hope of improvement being seen, but 
this attitude had become an impossible one ; that now there are 
two schools of missionaries, the fundamental difference between 
them being whether or not the Bible can be trusted; that for 
many years past he had seen a weakening in the preaching of the 
New Testament Christ ; and that it should be declared to the 
infant Church of China that to substitute anything for salvation 
from sin was to proclaim another Gospel. This testimony was 
reinforced by that of Mr. D. E. Hoste, Director of the China 
Inland Mission, a veteran missionary, highly respected for his fair 
and judicial mind and for his conciliatory attitude, the man, 
indeed, who, more than any other, saved a decided split in the 
National Christian Conference at Shanghai in the spring of 1922 
over the demand for and refusal to grant a doctrinal basis for the 
proposed National Christian Council, and secured the entrance of 
his own mission in that Council without such a basis, though they 
have since seen their mistake and withdrawn. Mr. Hoste said, 
in reinforcing Dr. Lowrie’s testimony, that it was not necessary 
to speak of dividing the missionaries, because they were already 
divided, and that while he had sympathy with all possible forms 
of co-operation in missionary work, he was conscious that beneath 
the co-operation there was fundamental difference as to the 
message. Not only is this the conviction of conservatives. It is 
being voiced in liberal circles as well. In an editorial in the 
February 1926 number of the Chinese Recorder, whose decided 
“liberal ” trend in theological matters has alienated many of its 
conservative readers, the editor confesses, “‘ We have never known 
such widespread diversity of opinion on all aspects of Christian 
work and the Christian message as is apparent in China to-day.” 
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There are, however, two important differences of view-point 
between the strict evangelicals and the liberals on this subject, 
which it is only fair to note here. The first is that suggested by 
the two words, difference and diversity. The former emphasise 
the fact, as we have done above, that essentially the conflict is 
between two great opposing systems of theological thought ; 
while the latter think this is a misrepresentation of the facts and 
would not have it overlooked that there are many grades of doc- 
trinal views running all the way from what they are pleased to 
call ultra-conservatism on the one hand to out-and-out unitarian- 
ism on the other. The second is that suggested by the word 
fundamental in the above quotation from the Director of the 
China Inland Mission. The “ liberals,” and many others who 
are not really awake to present-day conditions in the Church, 
think of the differences as of comparative unimportance, and that 
the thing for us to do is to follow the exhortation of Dr. Timothy 
Liu, Dean of Yenching Theological Seminary, ‘’nd “ agree to 
differ but resolve to love ” ; while those evangelical workers whose 
eyes have been opened to the situation realise that the conflict of 
views reaches down into the very centre of the Christian message 
and upon its issue depends the eternal destiny of untold millions 
of our fellow men; and, underneath the sweet-sounding slogan 
of Dr. Liu, they see an invitation to lay down their arms and join 
ranks with those who would stealthily substitute for God’s only 
way of salvation another, human, gospel which cannot save. 

Now, as to the first point at issue, two admissions must be 
made. First, while it is true that the conflict is essentially one 
between two great irreconcilable doctrinal systems, one based on 
God’s Word, and the other ultimately on man’s reasoning, there 
is in China, as elsewhere, a gradation of views extending from 
absolute loyalty to God’s Word and plan of salvation, on the one 
hand, to a rationalistic unitarianism on the other. Secondly, 
there is by no means unanimity of thought within either of the 
two opposing parties in the Church. Neither of these facts are 
strange in view of the suddenness with which the conflict has 
arisen among us. Through unenlightenment as to actual con- 
ditions and confusion of thought as to the issues involved, a 
majority of those who actually belong in the conflict have as yet 
failed to find their proper ranks, and some have magnified side 
issues beyond their proper proportions ; but every great thought 
movement inevitably will be pushed to its logical conclusion. 
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Every missionary who is toying with destructive higher criticism 
and some of the “ assured results of modern scholarship ” should 
remember that he is starting on a course which, if not checked, will 
lead him or his spiritual descendants to a rejection of God’s plan 
of salvation. One would hardly expect unanimity among those 
who were developing a gospel according to man to take the place 
-of that according to God; nevertheless, through such universal 
characteristics as man’s love of sin, his pride and his desire to 
exclude God from his world, together with the directing hand of 
the “‘ God of this world,” this false gospel is assuming a remarkable 
degree of essential unity, especially on its negative side of anti- 
supernaturalism. ‘Those true to God’s Word, on the other hand, 
are more and more coming to a realisation of the actual oneness 
of their faith and to distinguish between the essentials and the 
non-essentials of that faith, as witness the Bible Union of China 
composed of nearly three thousand missionaries representing 
almost all the missions and banded together for the defence of the 
integrity of God’s Word and His true Gospel, the North China 
Theological Seminary at Tenghsien, Shantung Province, China, 
the largest Seminary in China, where evangelical students of a 
dozen or more denominations have been working together and 
praying together in the very closest spirit of Christian unity, and 
the movement initiated by the Presbyterian Synod of North 
China and meeting with wide-spread interest in other com- 
munions for the organisation of a nation-wide federated union of 
churches.on a thoroughly evangelical basis. In fact the great 
obstacle to the widest success of union movements in China as 
well as the great stumbling block to outsiders, is “ modernism ” 
rather than denominationalism. Your speaker’s wide experience 
in country evangelism leads him to the conclusion that only a 
very small percentage of the people know even the name of the 
denomination working in their midst, though most of them can 
tell you it is the “ Jesus Church ” or that it is the British or 
American or Swedish Church; and two denominations which 
may happen to be working in juxtaposition, if they enjoy mutual 
confidence and fellowship, will give the impression of being “ i gé@ 
shih ”’, “ one piece affair,” Hence it is more profoundly expres- 
sive of the true situation to speak of a great difference as to the 
message than to speak of a wide-spread diversity of opinion as toit. 

Moreover this divergence of views as to the message is funda- 
mental; for we have shown that it involves the acceptance or 
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rejection of God’s Word to us even concerning His only begotten 
Son and His atoning work for us, and Jesus Himself has said, 
“ Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that heareth My word and 
believeth Him that sent Me, hath eternal life and cometh not 
into judgment.” As sure as the Word of God is true, belief in 
the deity of Christ and His blood atonement for our sins are 
essential elements of saving faith. There can be no question as 
to John’s meaning when he says in his first Epistle (iv. 15) : 
“Whosoever shall confess that Jesus is the Son of God, God 
abideth in him and he in God,” and (in v. 4, §) : “‘ For whatsoever 
is begotten of God overcometh the world ; and this is the victory 
that hath overcome the world, even our faith. And who is he 
that overcometh the world but he that believeth that Jesus is 
the Son of God.” Nor is there question of Jesus’ meaning when 
He says: “ Except ye believe that I am He, ye shall die in your 
sins ” (John viii. 24), or when He says (in John vi. §3): “ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Man 
and drink His blood, ye have not life in yourselves. He that 
eateth My flesh and drinketh My blood hath eternal life” ; nor 
of Paul’s meaning when he said (in Romans iii. 24and25): “ Being 
justified freely by his grace through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus: whom God set forth to be a propitiation by faith 
in His blood.” 

Now, my hearers, are these great doctrines about which there 
certainly are divided councils-in mission boards working in China, 
among the missionaries and in the Chinese Church itself, matters 
of comparative indifference about which.we can afford to “ agree 
to differ, but resolve tolove” ? If wedoso tolerate the presence 
of the “ leaven of the Sadducees ” in our work in China are we 
not in danger of losing our evangel and rendering the evangelisa- 
tion of the land by us impossible? There is the very real need 
therefore for the greatest care lest, in this time of crisis and 
unexcelled opportunity for the speedy evangelisation of China, 
the progress of the work be disastrously delayed by the loss of the 
only evangel which can save. While most of the missionaries and 
Chinese preachers are still preaching the essentials of the Faith, 
there are too many who are not. Not for an instant would I 
give the impression that this need is peculiar to mission work in 
China. On the contrary, from what I hear and read, my convic- 
tion is that the need is equally as acute in other lands. Perhaps 
the very frankness with which we raise our voices in protest against 
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the encroachment of modern forms of unbelief upon the Church 
in China is a wholesome sign, but we now are addressing ourselves 
particularly to that need in China. 

It is an occasion for profound thankfulness that one-third of 
the entire missionary force in the Chinese Republic have perceived 
this need with sufficient clearness to enter the Bible Union of 
China, a society organised in the summer of 1920 for the purpose 
of “ contending earnestly for the faith once for all delivered to 
the saints,” on the basis of a common conviction “ that the state 
of both the Christian and non-Christian world demands unity of 
purpose and steadfastness of effort in preaching and teaching the 
fundamental and saving truths revealed in the Bible, especially 
those now being assailed, such as the deity of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, His virgin birth, His atoning sacrifice for sin, and His _ 
bodily resurrection from the dead ; the miracles both of the Old 
and New Testaments; the personality and work of the Holy 
Spirit ; the new birth of the individual and the necessity of this 
as the pre-requisite to Christian social service ; as well as a re- 
affirmation of faith in the whole Bible as ‘ the inspired Word of 
God and the ultimate source of authority for Christian faith and 
practice.’”’ In its programme, it very wisely gives first place to 
prayer “ that God may so direct this movement as to arouse the 
Church of God as to its deep need of a firmer grasp on the funda- 
mentals of the Christian faith and a fresh realisation of the power 
and sufficiency of the simple Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
the preaching and teaching of which has been blessed of God 
since the beginning of missionary work.” ‘Then in the midst of 
a number of practical and constructive plans for the prosecution 
of its aims, it places one for the presenting “ to our home boards 
and supporters the vital importance of accepting for missionary 
service only such candidates as accept the truths referred to 
above.” ‘To ignore the united testimony of this large body of 
level-headed and true-hearted missionaries in China to the serious 
menace which confronts the Christian message in that land would 
be to shut our eyes to evidence which is irrefraggble. To dis- 
regard its most earnest warning and appeal, as some, alas, of the 
foreign boards and many of the supporters of missions are still 
continuing to do, is but to invite a great disaster. To fail to pray 
this movement through to a full accomplishment of its holy aim, 
is to neglect, in a matter of supreme importance, to come up to 7 
the help of the Lord against the mighty. 


| 
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The problem of the preservation of the evangel in China is 

a very real and vitalone. It will involve on the part of the indivi- 
dual Christian worker :— 
a, The real possession of it by him or, if you please, the real 
possession of him by it. Every minister in particular and indeed 
every Christian worker, should have a clear accurate knowledge of 
what that evangel is : he should possess it as his very own in fulness 
of faith, and so far as possible should be prepared to explain it to 
others in a clear attractive way. The content of that evangel is 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified, or, in other words, Christ and His 
atoning work as presented to us throughout the pages of God’s 
Holy Word. Itwill include, of course, aproclamation and explan- 
ation of all the great revealed facts connected with our Lord such 
as His deity, His pre-existence, His incarnation through a virgin 
birth, His life, His death, His bodily resurrection, His ascension 
to the right hand of God the Father and His second coming, 
personal, bodily, and immanent, to judge the quick and the 
dead. 

2. Hence it will involve also a firm belief in the entire Bible 
as the very Word of God and as the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice. Without such implicit belief in the Bible, the bias of 
the human heart will inevitably lead to departures from the truth 
as it is in Jesus. 

3. It will involve an earnest prayerful desire and effort to 
win men to saving faith in that evangel and to recruit them to aid 
in extending it to others. It is a peculiarity of the Gospel that it 
will soon fail to exert its power in the life or to command the 
living faith of one who does not strive to pass it on to others. 

4. It will involve an earnest contention for the precious 
saving truth against all who would in any way pervert it. If this 
is done in the right spirit, it will no more detract from one’s zeal in 
proclaiming that truth than it did in the case of Paul, or John, or 
Martin Luther. Times of controversy in the history of the 
Church over really vital matters have often been’times of greatest 
numerical growth and deepening of Christian life. 

On the part of organisations, ecclesiastical or mission, on the 
field, it involves :— 

1. A careful discrimination between essentials and non- 
essentials of the faith. Every doctrine. of God’s Word is an 
important doctrine and well worth defending and propagating if 
its proper proportions in relation to other doctrines are observed, 
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_ as they are much more likely to be on the foreign field where the 
Church is facing heathenism than in Western lands \ but not 
every important doctrine is so essential to the system/of saving 
truth as to justify withholding Christian fellowship or co-opera- 
tion from those to whom the truth of that doctrine has not been 
made clear. On the other hand, it is the plain teaching of God’s 
Word that there are doctrines which are so essential. Of these, 
some, such as the personal existence of God, the deity of Christ 
and His substitutionary atonement, are clearly indicated as 
essential elements of saving faith and a credible profession of 
belief in them should be required of all applicants for church 
membership. Aside from these, there are other doctrines which 
are directly or indirectly essential to the maintenance of saving 
faith ; so that fellowship and co-operation with officially recog- 
nised Christian leaders who reject them may be nothing less than 
disloyalty to Christ. Among these, the members of the Bible 
Union of China, as we have seen, following the lead of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. in repeated 
utterances on the subject, and indeed that of the historic position 
of the Christian Church very generally, have put themselves on 
record, and I believe rightly so, as including such doctrines as the 
infallibility of the Bible, the virgin birth and the bodily resurrec- 
tion of our Lord. The inevitable logical and actual tendency of 
the denial of these doctrines is to destroy faith in saving truth. 
Hence those who reject them can only be regarded as hinderers 
of the great work of spreading the Good News of Salvation among 
those who know it not. The problem of discriminating between 
the essentials and non-essentials of Christian faith is one of the 
_ most important problems before our work to-day. To err on 
either side would be most detrimental to our work. To mistake 
non-essentials for essentials would lead to factions among Christ’s 
true followers and destroy the spirit of Christian unity for which 
Christ prayed. To treat essentials as non-essentials would be 
to countenance the official propagation of deadly error in the 
Church. The present danger in China, I believe, is almost 
altogether on the side of ultra-toleration. There is little dis- 
position among the Chinese to magnify a denominationalism 
imported from the West and there is generally still less on the part 
of modern missionaries to import such a denominationalism. 
Facing heathenism, all recognise the absolute necessity of all the 
real unity of Christian forces which can be mustered, and there is 
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a growing realisation that the issues upon which the denomina- 
tions were divided have faded into comparative insignificance 
before the much more vital ones which have arisen within most of 
the denomifiations. Ninety-nine one-hundredths of the danger 
to-day is that of failing to recognise essentials as such, and church 
and mission leaders should give themselves afresh to a deep, 
prayerful Scriptural investigation along this line. 

2. The problem of the preservation of the evangel in China 
further involves a careful investigation on the part of church and 
mission workers of the actual doctrinal position of other bodies 
with which co-operation or union is entered into. It is scarcely 
conceivable that China mission bodies of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States of America would have entered into the co- 
operative and union undertakings they have with certain other 
Missions had they been in full possession of the facts disclosed 
with very convincing proofs in such books as The Leaven of the 
Sadducees, or had they taken the trouble to investigate for them- 
selves the actual theological positions of the membership of those 
Missions. 

3. It involves further an insistence on a doctrinal basis for 
every union or co-operative institution or organisation definitely 
committing them to the great fundamentals of the Christian faith 
and on a loyal adherence to this doctrinal basis by all concerned. 
Not to do this, especially in the present crisis, is to prove unfaith- ' 
ful to a most sacred trust. Yet this has been neglected even in ~ 
the National Christian Council and in great union institutions 
entered into with Missions which refuse to be bound by doctrinal 
statements, even those merely covering the essentials. It is 
disconcerting to realise that our Presbyterian mission bodies are 
co-operating in a number of creedless educational institutions 
with a Mission which withdrew from a union Bible training 
school of many years’ standing because our North China Mission 
refused to comply with its demand to have the so-called “ modern” 
theological view-point represented on its faculty’, especially when 
an American spokesman for the world-wide work of this with- 
drawing Mission is quoted in the Leaven of the Sadducees as saying: ~ 
“It would be a magnanimous and at the same time practical 
step toward Christian unity if some of the Unitarian Churches 
as churches would resume their interest in, say, the —— [his own] 
of the National Christian Council, ete. ’ 

13 
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Board, by contributing as churches to the educational and medical 
work done by it. Indeed, now, when so many stations are being 
occupied by the younger men, I feel that it is more and more the 
case that the actual preaching and teaching of the missionaries of 
the Board is largely along the line that would be approved by both 
sections of our faith” : and a former President of their Board as 
saying of the Unitarians, “ It is from our own ancestors in the 
faith that we are separated rather than from one another.” 
Would that we Presbyterians could show that same courage of 
our convictions in demanding clear doctrinal statements that our 
fellow missionaries of that and several other missions show in 
demanding exemption from such statements! It would keep us 
from many a disloyal and disastrous compromise in union work. 

On the part of the Boards and home constituencies, the 
situation calls for the utmost vigilance to see that no unsound 
missionaries are sent out or retained in service. Our own Board 
requires all its new missionaries to answer the two questions 
prescribed for our Presbyterian candidates for ordination. This 
is good so far as it goes, and is doubtless a real protection to us ; 
but the Board’s responsibility for the theological views of those it 
accepts as missionaries should not be thought to end with the 
propounding of these two general questions. It should feel 
itself obliged to make the same careful examination of each appli- 
cant’s theological views that a faithful church session should make 
of those of a candidate for the pastorate of its church. Would 
it not do much to relieve the minds of all concerned if the Board 
could report of all its new missionaries, for instance, that they had 
given unequivocal assent to the five points of doctrine repeatedly 
declared by our General Assembly to be essential to the system 
_ of doctrine contained in our standards and the Word of God, as 
well as out-and-out affirmative answers to the two questions 
mentioned above ? | its 

If we would preserve in China our evangel in its 
saving and conquering power, it is of the utmost importance that 
there be a géneral ‘realisation of the serious peril it is in and a 
loyal rally of all its friends around its banner. If we lose it, our 
cause is lost ; but we must not, and by God’s help we shall not, 
lose it. With it, we shall surely win the victory. 
Avsert B. Dopp. 
Princeton. 
(To be continued.) 
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NABONIDUS AND BELSHAZZAR." 


his monograph, “ Archives ech—time of Nebuchadrezzar and Nabonidus 
(Yale University Press, 1923). In this earlier volume several references to Belshazzar 
are given ; in the volume before us all the cuneiform allusions to that ill-fated prince, 
so far as they have been deciphered, are considered. 

Not so long ago the mention of Belshazzar in the fifth chapter of the book of 
Daniel was supposed to be due to ignorance or to the free exercise of fancy. 
Bertholdt (1806) denied his existence, and in this was followed by others. But in 1854 
and after, Sir Henry Rawlinson found the namein more than one ancient record. Even 
then, commentators were unwilling to give credit to the Biblical account. Professor 
Bevan (1892), who believes that “ all sober critics ” are with him in his estimate of 
the book of Daniel, asserts that there is “ no room for a king Belshazzar who, according 
to Daniel viii. 1, must have reigned considerably over a year.” He describes several 
attempts to identify this personage, and adgls, “ It would be interesting to know who 
is destined to be the Belshazzar of the apologists twenty years hence.” He continues: 
“That the name Belshazzar is of Babylonian origin cannot be doubted, but what 
legends connected with the name may have reached the author of Daniel, it is 
impossible to say.”” One may pause to ask, Why “legends” ? When the little that 
one knew was so clearly in accordance with history, why should one, still waiting 
for fuller light, be in haste to impute a legendary character to the narrative ? 

In 1917 Professor Dick Wilson published his illuminating “‘ Studies in the Book 
of Daniel.” All that was then known of Belshazzar was brought forward, the facts 
being carefully marshalled and illustrated by ample scholarship. Ten years later 
Professor Montgomery, in the “ International Critical Commentary ” series, made 
generous reference to Professor Dougherty’s forthcoming volume, and gave a balanced 
account of the evidence. In view of all that has been written on this subject, one is 
disappointed that Archdeacon Charles in his recent “Commentary on Daniel”, 
massive in its learning, and careful in its reasoning, should say only: “‘ Thus the 
traditions on which our author was dependent were in some respects trustworthy 
from an historical standpoint.” 

But it is time to turn to Professor Dougherty himself 

Nabonidus reigned in Babylon from 556 to $39 B.c. ‘His mother, who died in 
the ninth year of his reign, at the age of one hundred and four years, was high-priestess 

> of the moon-god at Harran. His father “ ranked as a prince known for his wisdom 
and excellent attainments.” Nabonidus therefore was of noble birth, and had 
attained to high office in the state before he was raised to imperial power. He was 
apparently chosen by the nation, to end a state of anarchy, and was saluted with 
gratitude as “ father of the land; one without an equal.” 

In the eighth year of Nebuchadrezzar one Nabonidus was ruler of a city in 
Babylonia. Twelve years later (585 8.c.) one of that name was commissioned to 
mediate a treaty between the Lydians and the Medes. It is possible that in each 
case this may have been the future king. 

In 560 we find one bearing the name of Belshazzar, who is styled a “ chief 
officer of the king ”—the king being Neriglissar, a son-in-law of Nebuchadrézzar. | 

Nabonidus and Belshazzar: a Study By 
wad Cor Philip Dougherty, William M. of Assyriology and 

Curator of the Babylonian Collection, Y 2 Cae Yale University Press, 1929. 13s. 6d. 
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Six texts, ranging from the first to the fourteenth year of Nabonidus, record 
business transactions of Belshazzar, “ son of the king ” ; i.e., “‘ crown-prince.” Six 
other texts show his devotion to the gods, and his liberality to the temples ; his gifts 
consist of silver and gold, together with animals for sacrifice. Another group of 
tablets shows that Belshazzar was associated with Nabonidus in the administration 
of the kingdom. 

In the third year of his reign Nabonidus led an expedition against Téma in 
Arabia. There must have been pressing reasons of state for ‘this enterprise, and 
for the lengthened stay of the king in that distant oasis of Arabia Felix. A remarkable 
inscription, published by Dr. Sidney Smith of the British Museum, runs as follows : 


“ He entrusted a camp to his eldest, first-born son; the troops of the land he sent with 
him. He freed his hand; he entrusted the kingship to him. Then he himself undertook 
a distant campaign ; the power of the land of Akkad advanced with him ; towards Tema in the 
midst of the Westland he set his face. He undertook a distant campaign on a road not within 
reach of old. He slew the prince of Tema with the (sword); the dwellers in his city (and) 
country, all of them they slaughtered. Then he himself established his dwelling (in — 
the power of the land of Akkad. . . . That city he made glorious; he made . . 
they made it like the palace of Babylon.” 


Whatever the motive that led to this warlike invasion—whether it were to 
secure the trade-routes, to exact tribute, to extend his empire, to provide recruits 
for his army, or to balance the power of Egypt—that motive was strong enough to 
retain Nabonidus in Arabia during a great part of hisreign. The Nabonidus Chronicle 
~ records that Nabonidus was in Téma in the seventh, ninth, tenth, and eleventh years 
of his reign. There is further evidence that he was absent from Babylon in the sixth 
year. 

Of the years that follow we have a very meagre account. But there is reason 
to believe that Cyrus conquered Arabia before he advanced on Babylon. In the 
seventeenth year of Nabonidus we find him back in Babylonia with his troops. Of 
the last days of the Neo-Babylonian empire the accounts are conflicting. The 
Nabonidus Chronicle, the Cyrus Cylinder, Herodotus, Xenophon, and Berossus agree 
with one another only in part. But out of the confusion the Biblical account 
emerges without the least demonstrated error. Some points still remain to be cleared. 
But the conclusion of Professor Dougherty is of profound significance. We remember 
that the cuneiform records could not have been known to a second century scribe, 
and are therefore forced to conclude that the author of Daniel must have had access 
to historical information of the first importance. “ The total information found 
in all available chronologically-fixed documents later than the cuneiform texts of 
the sixth century B.c., and prior to the writings of Josephus of the first century 
A.D., could not have provided the necessary material for the historical framework of 
the fifth chapter of Daniel.” With this sentence Professor Dougherty closes his 


monograph. 
. M. McInrvyrg. 
Glasgow. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SCIENCE* 


Tun j is the second volume of a series, entitled Holy Scripture and Science (Heilige 
-Skrif en Wetenskap), edited by the Christian Union (Kristelike Unie) of South Africa, 
and wyitten in the idiom of the South African population of Dutch origin. 

It is a remarkably clear and able plea in favour of a Christian science. The 
writer argues that there exists no such a thing as infallible science of universal validity. 


* Kristendom en Wetenskap. Galileo en Servet. Deur Dr. H. G. Stoker, M.A. 1929 “ Die 
Weste "’-Drukkery, Potchefstroom (South Africa). pp. 191. 
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He points out that man in his scientific research is dominated by religious or anti- 
religious principles. Therefore you can meet with scientific results which are in 
reality only the issue of an anti-religious tendency ; but quite contrary there can also 
rise a scholarly work which is thoroughly Christian. Now it is the grave task of all 
who call themselves Christians, and wish to make good their confession, to forward 
the edification of Christian science, each in his own manner: scholarly, politically, 
morally and financially. Such Christian science is not unfree, whilst the so-called 
“ unbiassed ” science should only delight in perfect freedom ; the highest freedom of 
the scholar is exactly to carry his deepest and holiest convictions into his scientific 
research, whilst “ positivistic ” science violates the most outstanding principles of 
freedom by forcing upon students its own conception and denying the right of every- 
one, who does not agree with those conceptions, to call himself a scientific man. 

I do not know of any writing wherein this problem of Christianity and science 
has been expounded so thoroughly and convincingly. Of course, it is not the first 
time the matter has beendiscussed. Especially in Holland, where theidea of Christian 
science has given life to the Free University, the subject has deliberately been dealt 
with. Dr. A. Kuyper, Sr., the very founder of the Free University, Dr. J. Woltjer, 
Dr. W. Geesink, Dr. H. Bavinck, Dr. F. W. Grosheide, and others have written 
on the relation of Christianity and science, the research of facts and principles; but 
I do not hesitate to say that Dr. Stoker really furthers the problem. We sy thank 
him for what he has done and expect from his skilful pen many more contributions to 
Christian science. 

The second part of his booklet is devoted to the question of toleration. In the 
famous cases of eo and Servetus he shows the erroneousness and unjustness of 
the often heard accusation that the Church always is intolerant and therefore Christian 
science naturally also must be intolerant with those thinking differently. Galileo 
was not merely at variance with the Church but even with nearly the whole scholarly 
world of his time, and it is not fair to charge the Church with what was common 
opinion in his days. Galileo was a pioneer, and these always have to strive against 
the stream. In the case of Servetus, he shows that the only thing with which Calvin 
justly can be charged is having been in accordance with the common opinion of his 
time, even of Servetus himself, that blasphemy ought to be punished with death. 
Personally the attitude of Calvin deserves no blame. If these cases, therefore, are 
seen in the right light, there is no reason to derive any argument therefrom against 
a Christian science. As to the matter of toleration itself, Dr. Stoker sets up the 
maxim : whosoever is always tolerant is a nonentity ; whosoever is always intolerant 
is a criminal. 

The book is dedicated to the students of South Africa, the future leaders of the 
South African people. It ends with the fervent wish that these students may realise 
their responsibility. To this may, without doubt, be added the wish that Christianity 
throughout the world may doso. Let all who want to take their Christianity 
earnestly close their ranks in order to forward a Christian science. 

G. Cu. Aatpzns. 


Hilversum (Holland). 


EVOLUTION CONTRASTED WITH SCRIPTURE TRUTH.’ 


Tursisa pamphlet of sixty-three pages, written by a son of the late Sir J. W. Dawson,? 
F.R.S. It will be remembered that the latter, from the first, strongly opposed the 
more theoretical writings of Darwin, and correctly foretold their effect not only upon 


* Evolution Contrasted with Scripture Truth, by W. Bell Dawson, M.A., D.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. 
Chicago: The Bible Institute Colportage Association, 826, North La Salle Street. London: C. J. 
Thynne & Jarvis, 28, Whitefriars Street, E.C.4. 

2 Former President of the British Association, and deservedly referred to by Pirsson and Schuchert 
as “ The great Canadian geologist ” (Text-Book of Geology, 1920, p. 702). 
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science but also upon public morals and ideals. It is clear that the son continues the 
opposition to evolution which was so long maintained by the father, and his own 
mature experience, and qualifications as a geologist, engineer, and laureate of the 
French Academy of Sciences, lend weight to the views which he expresses. 

It is not possible for anyone, within the compass of so few pages, to give more 
than a very general summary of such a wide subject ; but Dr. Dawson emphasises 
a number of broad facts in regard to it. He points out the loose manner in which © 
the term “ evolution ” is used in order to bracket changes within a closed cycle, 
like the physical changes seen in a shrinking stellar mass or the recurring phases of 
ontogeny passed through by successive generations, with the linear changes of un- 
limited scope which must be postulated if a Creator is to be ruled out of the universe. 
The protest is an old one, and always well justified. Dr. Dawson rightly insists that 
while a so-called “ evolution ” within closed cycles is a matter of known fact, and so 
can be regarded as science, the idea of a continuous evolution from the inorganic 
world to the most highly developed forms of the organic world, through a multitude 
of intermediate generations, is not a matter of science but philosophy. He draws 
attention to a number of facts which must be regarded as anomalous upon the theory 
of evolution ; and finally turns to the anti-moral and theological implications of 
that theory. He rightly insists that the Bible conceptions of sin and the Atonement 
are incompatible with the idea of continuity, which is the very soul of evolutionary 
belief ; and he urges that the increasing pessimism of evolutionists, and the steady 
degradation of public ideals and morals under the influence of evolutionary teachings, 
witness strongly against the probable truth of a theory which can produce such 
effects. As aman of science Dr. Dawson, like his father before him, rejects the idea 
that evolution is proved, and expresses his belief in the unshakable truth of the 
Biblical Scriptures. 
J. M. Davies, 


Edinburgh. 


THE IMPRISONMENT EPISTLES.'* 


Tere is a growing tendency in Pauline Criticism to challenge the traditional setting 
of the Epistles, especially the Letters of the Captivity. It is some time now since the 
Cesarean hypothesis emerged which postulated the writing of the Imprisonment 
Epistles from Casarea. The most recent attempt to dislodge the accepted origination 
from Rome is the hypothesis of an Ephesian imprisonment in which was born the 
Captivity Group. Some weighty names have blazed the trail, such as Deissmann, 
Lisco, Goguel, Feine, Kirsopp Lake and others. The theory is worthy of notice 
because of its latest exponent who has been working out the hypothesis for several 
years back and now gives what, in English at least, is the most brilliant and finished 
exposition. Others began the reconstruction, but the honour of perfecting it belongs 
to Professor Duncan. In his book on the Ephesian Ministry the hypothesis is presen- - 
ted in what every reader must discern as a very fine spirit. The author is not an 
iconoclast. He is not destructive for the love of pulling down the strongholds of 
tradition. He is a patient seeker after truth. The one goal of all his laborious 
research is to make the Pauline Epistles more understandable if possible by adopting 
a new point of view. But the question is uppermost, “ Has the case for Ephesus 
been proved ?” Only the vital nerves of the argument can here be exposed. 
The Ephesian hypothesis is concerned to establish two things, one that there 
was an imprisonment at Ephesus, the other that from such captivity Paul wrote what 
Colossians, Philemon, 


goes by the name of the Imprisonment Epistles—Philippians, 
and Ephesians. 


St. Paul's Epbesian M George S. Dusean, Professor of Biblical Criticism in the 
Univeniey of St. +» London. 


| 
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A. There was an incarceration at Ephesus. 

There is almost of necessity in Professor Duncan’s presentation of the complete 
theory a vast deal of intricate reasoning and recapitulation. The main arguments 
for this projected prison can, however, be selected. 

_ @. The Roman tradition is inadequate else the former Czsarean theory would 
never have been pressed. The uneasiness under a final acceptance of Rome as the 
source of the Captivity Group has long been felt, but the Czsarean escape miserably 
failed. The Jewish hostility which is the evident environment of the letters of the 
Captivity is at first, at least, non-existent in Rome (Acts xxviii. 21). Moreover, 
Paul’s great company of companions could hardly have congregated at Rome. The 
author traces the movements of several of the fellow-workers and comes to the 
conclusion : “ There is not one, with the possible exception of Luke, of whom we can 
say that it was even probable that he was with the apostle in Rome.” On the other 
hand, there is a strong possibility and, in the case of Aristarchus, Timothy and Tychi- 
cus, a certainty that the most of them were associated with the apostle in Ephesus. 
Also the importance of Ephesus as the capital of Asia is stressed, for it was not merely 
the leading city, but the very centre of Hellenistic civilisation whose influence radiated 
all around the Aigean Sea. 

The other side of the question is that the Ephesian hypothesis underestimates 
the pre-eminence of Rome as the Imperial capital while it brings to notice the place 
of Ephesus in the Roman Empire. Professor Duncan is also fully aware of the snares 
of the argument from silence, for we do not possess complete biographical accounts 
of any of Paul’s companions. 

6. Another strong piece, in the suit for a prison at Ephesus under the new ~ 
hypothesis, is that the hostility against Paul was ripe enough to postulate an imprison- 
ment as early as the Ephesian ministry. By the years 52-55 a.p. the period of the 
apostle’s stay at Ephesus, conditions were such that Paul was menaced by all sections 
of the religious world, Judaisers, Jewish Christians, and Pagans. It is not easy to 
imagine that during this ministry, when the apostle was engaged in active Christian 
propaganda in Asia, there was no hostile reaction with severe consequences to the 
person of Paul. Indeed there is direct evidence from the Epistles themselves of such 
stress and strain at this critical time. Most important are 1 Cor. iv. 9; xv. 30-32; 
2 Cor. xi. 23; i. 8 and Rom. xvi. 7. Reconstructing from this and other data using . 
the Corinthian testimony as a criterion, Professor Duncan recognises three crises in 
Paul’s Asiatic ministry which demand imprisonment as their complement. 

1. A crisis before 1 Cor. was written to which both 1 Cor. and Philip. witness. 
At Ephesus Paul was in severe straits presumably when, in his zeal for the collec- 
tion for the poor saints, he exposed himself to the charge from the Jewish 
opposition of robbing the Temple, as such alms came into collision with the 
legal Temple tax. 

2. Acrisis following upon the riot recorded in Acts xix. in which the Jews put forward 
Alexander to push the same charge of iepoovAia. 

3. A crisis recorded in 2 Cor. i. 8, this time not in Ephesus but somewhere in Asia, 
possibly at Laodicea. The prychological background is quite different from 
the 1 Cor. crisis in that there is no concomitant superhaturdl uplift. 

The difficulties of maintaining this hypothesis, not of one single impri 
but of several, are frankly admitted. The main objection'is nobly faced. It is the 
silence of Acts. 

There is a good reply which Professor Duncan makes. To begin with, 
there is the indubitable fact of /acunae everywhere in Acts, especially in the matter 
of the Apostle’s sufferings. The stripes, prisons, etc. of 2 Cor. xi. 23 have no 
parallel in Acts, which records up to date only one imprisonment at Philippi. Luke, 
again, was not present till nearer the close of the Ephesian ministry, and this 
may explain much of the silence. But the most cogent answer is the right which 
Acts has to such silences as we conceive them on the ground of its purpose. The 
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of the motive behind the writing of Acts adopted by Professor Duncan is that 
acknowledged by him as already propounded as far back as 1855 by Aberle, and more 
recently by the Dutch scholar Plooij and by Dr. J. Ironside Still. In a word it is 
that Acts is a brief for the apostle, a forensic document prepared for the trial at Rome, 
an apologetic essay not merely for Christianity but for the apostle himself. Hence 
The whole aim is to exhibit the political 
inoffensiveness of Paul. We are not surprised then, that there are “ gaps” in the 
biographical sequence. But here the intellectual rectitude of the author of this new 
Ephesian hypothesis is manifest, and there can be nothing but admiration for the way 
in which he keeps in thelight. If Acts is concerned to demonstrate “ that Christianity 
had suffered in all its stages from the hostility of a bigoted section in Judaism, but that 
non-Jewish officials, e.g. Pilate, Sergius, Paulus, Gallio, Festus, and even the Jewish 
Agrippa had recognised that there was nothing in it which Rome need fear, and in 
particular that there was no case against Paul, just as there had been none against 
Jesus,” then Professor Duncan himself asks the pertinent question why no mention 
is made of the proconsul at Asia. It cannot be that, unlike the other officials, Gallio 
and the rest, the Ephesian proconsul treated Paul with severity. The historical 
evidence is quite the reverse. Professor Duncan has an answer of his own which he 
— for what it is worth to all New Testament students, whether they favour the 
phesian hypothesis or not. In the Annals of Tacitus, Bk. xiii., there is a reference 
to the proconsul of Ephesus who died in 54 a.v. He was Junius Silanus, and his 
death was brought about by Agrippina’s devices, unknown to Nero. Also mention 
is made of the same fact in Dio Cassius, lxi. 6. So Silanus was a victim of court 
intrigue and the deduction is perfectly fair, “ If Acts was, as we have urged, a docu- 
ment prepared to assist Paul in his appeal to Casar (Nero), i it is not hard to see that 
the name Silanus was one which it was politic not to refer to.” 

Reviewing this whole argument of the hostility against Paul, there is the acknow- 
ledged fact that there is no evidence that an actual imprisonment accompanied each 
crisis. Outside of the Imprisonment Epistles themselves we have only the general 
statement of the more frequent prisons unless we accept Rom. xvi. 7 as addressed 
like the whole appendix of the Roman Epistle to Ephesus and not Rome. Now this 
absence of allusion to definite imprisonment argues well for historical collusion in 
the best sense. It points to the possibility that Ephesus was not unique in its prison 
experience if indeed there was such in that city endured by the apostle, and there is 
no reason for a categorical denial. The point is rather that the crises posited by the 
Ephesian hypothesis neither necessitate an imprisonment nor such an imprieonment 
as would rival in time and importance the Roman captivity. Indeed, many scholars 
would press the meaning of @Aiyis as more mental anguish than physical affliction. 
All this tour de force in favour of the ripe hostility against Paul which moves him to 
reveal his sufferings in his letters may after all only yield the crises themselves, and at 
the best only such imprisonment which does not even merit the same mention as 
Philippi. As to the silence in the Acts, the reply of Professor Duncan has no 
inconsiderable weight, but the foundation of one hypothesis may hardly be another 
one, excellent as both may be. Meanwhile, the purpose of the Acts is conceived to 
be “ the triumphant extension of the Christian faith from Jerusalem to Rome” or 
_ “ the progress of the Church to a recognition of its universal position.” However it 

— the historical view of Acts from so eminent an historian as Luke still holds 
the field. 

It would be entirely unjust to this fascinating hypothesis to isolate any one 
argument, either great or small, and hesitate to acclaim the whole on the charge of 
“ not proven ” in this or that particular. Professor Duncan does not base his theory 
on any ont fact or even on a number of probabilities. He builds up his theory on the 
cumulative evidence of innumerable details so that, while a single article has in itself 
no weight, fitted into the whole scheme it becomes. significant. Hence at no time 


should the theory be prejudged till the full case is stated. _ 
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B. The Ephesian hypothesis, as was said above, is concerned to establish two 
things : one that there was an imprisonment at Ephesus, and the other that from 
such captivity there issued the so-called Imprisonment Epistles. It is the second 
leading argument which now falls to be handled. It was because the Epistles pre- 
suppose such custody that the hypothesis went in search of a local habitation sh a 
name. Ephesus is found. It seems as central as Rome or Casarea, and there is no 
direct evidence that Paul was never imprisoned at Ephesus. Once the probability 
of not only one but different imprisonments at Ephesus js granted, the task is to assign 
the letters to their respective seasons. Proposes the following 
reconstruction : 

Summer, 54 ‘Philippians during the First Imprisonment at Ephesus. 

Winter, 54-55 1 Corinthians. 

Spring, 55 — ians and Philemon during the Second Imprisonment at 

phesus. 

Autumn, §5 $2 Timothy iv. off. during the Third Imprisonment of the Ephesian 
Ministry, probably at Laodicea. 

Winter, 55-56 The Sorrowful Letter to Corinth. 

Summer, 56 2 Corinthians. 

Pentecost, 57 Arrest at Jerusalem. 

In the case of Philippians, written during the first imprisonment and anterior 
to 1 Corinthians, Professor Duncan is confident. The latest English Commentary 
on Philippians in The Moffatt New Testament series adopts the Ephesian and not the 
Roman origination. Colossians, Philemon and Ephesians form a group within a 
group and must stand or fall together. Philemon is a private appendix to Colossians 
and Ephesians is really an encyclical, so that the hypothesis is left to deal with Colos- 
sians and Philippians. The case for Colossians is admitted to be not so strong as that 
for Philippians. Its fort is that under the Ephesian hypothesis, while only two years 
or so elapse between the founding of the church there and the letter from Ephesus, 
still that time was sufficient for the situation there to develop. Most scholars would 
agree with Professor Duncan that we are not to envisage a second century Gnosticism 
at Colossae, but many might demur at the postulate of a Hellenistic Judaism as the 
primary environment out of which was born the Colossian heresy. It was not, how- 
ever, in the author’s view a heresy in the sense of a perfected system in opposition 
to Christianity, but rather an immature conception of the teaching of Jesus. The 
heterodoxy was really the result of immaturity rather than the growth of a virus. 
This crudity is further explained by the fact that it was not Paul who founded the 
church at Colossae, but Epaphras. Now it is conceivable that the church was not 
well founded, since the master-builder was not present, but it is as much a reflection 
on the bishopric of Paul as on the inability of Epaphras. Altogether the case for 
Colossians is moderately presented, and had it stood alone would not likely have been 


pressed. 

Regarding Philippians, where the tides are believed to be turning away from Rome 
the author writes, ‘‘ The argument is so strong that the Ephesian origin ought to be 
no longer a matter of dispute.” The chief items of proof are the following : 

a. When Philippians was written, Timothy was expected soon to visit Philippi 
(ii. 19). Acts agrees (xix. 22) and this was previous to Paul’s visit to Rome. 

b. The distance between Rome and Philippi renders the frequent communications 
between Paul and his converts outlined in the letter to the Philippians highly 
improbable. It would take Epaphroditus a considerable time cen encom pass 
the journey from Rome to Philippi, while two weeks would suffice for the distance 
between Ephesus and Philippi. 

¢. Philip. i. 15 is specially applicable to Ephesus. We know more of the factions in 
the Lycus valley than we do of the atmosphere of the Tiber. 

d. Philip. i. 30 is significant. “ Having the same conflict which ye saw in me and now 
hear to be in me.” You saw me in prison at Philippi and now you hear of me 
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in prison at . . .? If at Rome, the apostle is putting two things together 

which have an interval of about twelve years. If at Ephesus, there is a com- 

paratively short lapse of time from the apostle’s visit to Philippi to the summer 

of $4 A.D. 
¢. Philip. i. 13 is erroneously assumed to indicate that the letter was written from 

Rome. The word practorium was used of the official residence of a provincial 

governor. | 

These points are simply gathered from the author’s pages, but they represent 
fairly accurately the strength of the position which must always be taken in conjunc- 
tion with the whole atmosphere of the hypothesis. The supporters of the genesis 
from Rome appear to have quite as substantial a case. Timothy could as well be 
sent to Philippi from Rome as from Ephesus, and there is no necessity of postulating 
only one mission. Paul constantly kept in touch with his churches and it is as probable 
that he would be in communication later as earlier, calculating from the foundation 
of the church. In other words, Phil. i. 13 and Acts xxiii. 35 may be quite different 
missions which only the Ephesian hypothesis coincides. As to the distance between 
Rome and Philippi making Epaphroditus more of an angel than a weary traveller, 
there is indicated that Professor Duncan does not calculate that there was ample time 
in the Roman confinement for such durations, and what is even more to the point, 
there was a highway. C.T. Wood testifies, ““ Now communication between Philippi 
and Rome was easy and frequent.; for the Macedonian city lay on the Via Egnatia, 
the great overland road from the Hellespont to the Adriatic.” Also Professor David 
Smith calculates that the journey could be accomplished in one month (Life and 
Letters of Paul, p. 509, footnote). Deissmann, on the other hand, emphasises how 
much more easy these journeys seem to the reader in his study than to the traveller. 
So Professor Duncan says, “‘ Most of those 740 land miles were probably to be 
accomplished on foot, and he would be a good traveller who for such a distance 
averaged as much as fifteen miles a day; and there was also the intermediate sea- 
journey with uncertain boat connections.” There are two ways of looking at most 
of the items, and not the least interesting is the view of the practorium. “ It is plain 
from the way that év rw is followed up by the phrase xai rots Aoerois 
waowv that praetorium must be taken not of the place as a building but of the people 
who are associated with it.” So the residence of the proconsul becomes the le 
who live in it and come into touch with it. ‘“‘ This of course constitutes no difficulty. 
As a Roman citizen Paul would be detained under some form of libera custodia. Quite 
possibly a room was found for him somewhere within the precincts of the praetorium, 
and there, though he had a soldier to guard him and was bound by a chain, he would 
be free to welcome visitors and no doubt would have frequent opportunities for inter- 
course with strangers.” Both Matt. xxvii. 27 and Acts xxiii. 35 use the term in the 
sense of an official residence. But even the Ephesian hypothesis must relinquish the 
narrow meaning of a place and accept an interpretation of a personal nature. The 
Roman theory reads either “ the soldiers of the Praetorian guard who were respons- 
ible for Paul in prison” or with Mommsen and Ramsay, “ the appeal court which 
heard Paul’s case presided over by the prefect of the Praetorian guard.” It appears 
that the interpretations are on all fours and it is difficult to perceive any superiority 
in the Ephesian hypothesis. 

There is another interesting item, viz. Phil. iv. 22 where a special greeting is sent 
from “those who are of Czsar’s household.” Here Professor Duncan is most 
engaging. “‘ Czsar had members of his ‘ household’ in every part of the Empire, 
a sort of civil service, engaged in managing the Imperial property and attending 
generally to Imperial interests.” The point is “that the slaves and others who 
managed the res familiaris of the Emperor formed an important fraternity in the 
life of Ephesus and that numbers of them had tho 
Church.” It is indicated here that more than the faet of a collegia at Ephesus, of a 
populus et familia Casaris there, needs to be established. The general use of the 
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phrase in the Koine of the day—the language of the New Testament—must also be 
established. For this and many other details we are indebted to the author of The 
Epbesian Ministry, for it is one thing to detect the pithlessness of a point and quite 
another Gixcover it and Uring it to the The book is full of reliable 
information. 

Now while on many counts the Ephesian hypothesis is far from convincing, 
the question which is always obtruding is, if it were established, is it worth while ? 
The value of shifting the scene from Rome to Ephesus is not manifest. Professor 
Duncan is perfectly frank about the implications of such a theory in relation to the 
Pastoral Epistles, to the Corpus Paulinum, and to the historical rivalry between East 

and West, and if all this upheaval is the fulfilling of the hypothesis, a commensurate 
gain is naturally expected. This may be, indeed, simply the reply of conservatism, 
there can be nerquention that thic side Gf on fas the 
Imprisonment Epistles has still to be developed. As to the charge of subjectivism 
to which the hypothesis lays itself open, it ought not to be too seriously pressed, for 
while here also there is much to be done, external evidence of a kind is not even now 
lacking. The value of the discussion is just that Professor Duncan is not so much 
concerned to prove his case as to open up the whole question of the traditional setting 
of the Letters of the Captivity. Congratulations are due to the able scholar for his 
contribution to New Testament study, which it is safe to say will be permanent in 


our English theological literature. 
Paisley. 


Francis Davipson. 


THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF CHRIST.* 


A Monocraru! But its subject one that is vital to the Christian faith, and the one 
that at the moment is most fiercely assailed by adherents of the “ Liberal ” school. 
The volume before us will doubtlessly and justly be reckoned an opus magnum among 
Professor Machen’s Published Works, and that, in view of the character of those 
studies of his that have already been published, is no small praise. But we are 
greatly mistaken if this handsome volume will not take its place as an opus magnum 
among all the Monographs that have been published on this particular theme. 

The volume has the character of an argument, an appeal to human reason from 
start tofinish. It supplies, in days of doubt, the evidence for the truth of a fundamental 
article of the Christian faith, and our prayer is that the Holy Spirit may use it as the 
instrumental means through which many may be led to faith in Jesus Christ and 
consequent salvation. 

The argument, in the hands of the author, develops into a long process of 
reasoning, but the central truth that has got to be established is never out of sight, 
and, inasmuch as the style is crisp and clear and the concatenation of paragraphs 
as logical as the Shorter Catechism, the book is eminently one easy to read. 

In this review we can do little more than indicate the cofirse of the t of 
the book. It starts with what is virtually a definition. The doctrine of the Virgin 
Birth is just the formulated expression of the belief that Jesus of Nazareth was born 
without human father, being conceived by the Holy Ghost and born of the Virgin 
Mary. It advances to the submission of a Postulate, the relevancy of which no one will 
deny. It is to the effect, that it has been the universal belief of the historic Christian 
That belief is a fact of history, 
and it must be accounted for. 


* The Virgin Birth of Christ. By J. Gresham Machen, D.D., Litt.D., Professor of New Testament 
London and Edinburgh: Marshall, Morgan and 
Scott, Ltd., pp. 415, large octavo. 158. 
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At the present hour there are two ways of accounting for this historical and f 
unquestionable fact. On the one hand, it may be held that this universal belief of © 
the historic Christian Church finds its ample explanation in the basal fact, that the 
virgin birth was a reality. That is Dr. Machen’s own contention. On the other 
hand, it is argued by some that, while this belief of the Church must, as a belief, be 
accepted as a fact of history, yet that widely spread belief was, in the last resort, due to 
a misapprehension orerror. The discussion before us thus naturally divides into two 
branches, according as the author deals with those two ways of accounting for an 

admitted fact. 
. The former of these two branches has, properly enough, the greater space allotted 
toit. It deals with what, i in the main, is positive and constructive. But the latter 
branch, albeit it is, in the main, concerned with what is negative and destructive, 
has ample justice done to it. 

Under the first head, the questions that underlie the discussion are such as 
these: Is the historic Christian belief, in the present regard, really primitive? Is 
it well established ? Is it intrinsically credible, or rather, is it, in a well disposed 
mind, fitted to compel heart and conscience into a reasonable belief ? 

An affirmative answer is given to the first of these three questions on the grounds 
that whether we appeal (a) to Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, witnesses 
for what was regarded as fundamental to the faith at the end of the second century 
of our era, or to Justin Martyr, who is a representative spokesman for the middle of 
that century, or to Ignatius, who voices the Christian belief in the early years of the 
century, we find the Christian belief, in respect of the virgin birth of our Lord, all 
the time identical in form and substance with that with which we are familiar through 
what is known to us as the The Apostles’ Creed. Or if (6) we investigate the New 
Testament itself we find that the belief virtually reaches back to the beginnings of the 
first century. That conclusion is based on such considerations as these : Luke-Acts 
had as its author Luke, the Physician, and companion of Paul ; the two first chapters 
of Luke, or the Infancy narrative in Luke, are an integral part of the Gospel according 
to Luke, and were issued with that Gospel ; the Infancy narrative is the most intensely 

ewish and Palestinian, and, it is reasonable to think, most primitive part of the entire 
ew Testament ; in that Infancy narrative is ineradicably wrought the fact and 
faith of the virgin birth of Jesus. 

Within this volume, every chapter of which we have found most instructive, 
there is a scarcely a finer specimen of Dr. Machen’s method than that—the VIth— 
in which, against ingenious and forceful gainsayers, he establishes the integrity of the - 
Lukan narrative, particularly at the place where most unmistakably the virgin birth 
of Jesus is narrated and taught. For, thinking men (who like Harnack accept the 
Lukan authorship of the third Gospel, and yet have all the time in their thoughts 
the presupposition that what is miraculous is not historical), are of course at aloss what 
to do with Luke i. 34, 35. These men resort, on this account, to a theory of 
interpolation at this place. The excision of those verses they would seem to deem 
an easy expedient. Dr. Machen shows that the expedient is not only not easy, 
but that it is impossible, save at the expense of tearing a whole section of the Gospel 
to shreds. 

Thus the author shows that the faith of the virgin birth of our Lord is in the 
highest sense truly primitive. Is it also fully and firmly established ? Well, the 
witness of two is true. And here the witness of Luke finds corroboration in the 
witness of Matthew. Both testimonies may have come to Luke through Mary, the 
mother of Jesus. But ultimately the source of Luke’s narrative, regarded as being 
true, must have been none other than Mary herself, while that of Matthew must 
have been Joseph. The two witnesses are absolutely independent, and yet on all the 
vital points their testimony is profouudly harmonious. This impressive form of 
witness bearing to a fundamental doctrine of the Christian faith is not weakened, in 
its appeal, through what may, in a comparative sense, be spoken of as the silence of the 
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remainder of the New Testament. For, whether regard be had to Mark or John, 
to Peter or Paul, an apparent silence is fully accounted for from the character of 
Mark’s design, and the aim of the other writers named, in their several writings. 

_ But is the belief in the Virgin birth of our Lord intrinsically credible, or rather 
is it fitted to compel heart and conscience into a reasonable faith ? Here our author 
invites us not to look at this article of our faith in isolation, but to look at it in 
conjunction with those other articles of the Christian faith with which it is conjoined, 
articles upon which all the New Testament writers with deepest conviction dwell, 
such as the true manhood and essential Deity of our Lord, His vicarious death, His 

resurrection. When the subject is thus taken up, it will be realised that a 
full orbed doctrine of essential truth concerning the Person of our Lord is impossible 
of construction, if the doctrine of the Virgin Birth is omitted. But with this 
doctrine embodied, Jesus appears as fairer than the children of men, and, in a sense, 
compels belief in Himself. : 

Thus far we have dealt with the volume, under review, as it is occupied with the 
thought of all those who maintain that the historic Christian Church has held the 
belief of the virgin birth of Jesus Christ for the simple and ample reason that that 
belief was according to fact. We may now deal more summarily with the author’s 
statement and criticism of the point of view of those scholars, who while admitting 
that the historic Christian Church have held the doctrine of the Virgin Birth, teach 
that this Christian belief must, in the last resort, findits explanation in misapprehension 
orerror. The question arises, if this belief had not its source jn truth and fact, how is 
it to be accounted for, what is the source whence it derives ? The answers given may, 
broadly speaking, be classified under two heads, according as the source is found to be 
either essentially Jewish or essentially Pagan in character, But neither derivation 
can bear the light of day. Thus, whether the question be approached in a construc- 
tive and positive interest, or in a destructive and negative interest, the belief of the 
historic Christian Church, respecting the virgin birth of Jesus, appears as firmly 
established as, in the nature of the matters dealt with, could be wished for. 

I have, in the last paragraph, in a reference to those who oppose Christian truth, 
used the term “ scholars ” advisedly, but I have done so, not because I reckon that 
opponents of Christian truth are more scholarly, as a body, than believers. What 
I have had in mind was this: Dr. Machen is, in this volume, dealing with unbelief, 
not as it may be finding expression among the crowd. He goes to the fountain 
heads of German rationalism, and in this volume deals only with the objéctions and 
arguments of men who must be regarded as first-rate scholars, men of the calibre 
of Harnack and Zimmermann and others of that class. Dr. Machen has the conviction 
that if error cannot be exposed and refuted at its fountain heads, or where it is 
presented with the greatest cogency, it is vain to refute it in expressions of infidelity 
that are of an inferior order. On the other hand, he wisely deems that if fundamental 
Christian doctrines can be vindicated in the face of error’s ablest abettors, it will, 
by and by, be felt to have been vindicated throughout all grades of culture. 

There is not a step in Dr Machen’s presentation of the case for belief in the 
doctrine of the Virgin Birth, whether his own argument be characteristically construc- 
tive or destructive, where he is not conscious of being face to face with powerful and 
subtle opponents. It is one of the things that gives value to the book, that he has the 
patience to hear every objection whatsoever that is offered in the name of human 
reason and conscience. The fact that he is most careful to present his opponents’ 
point of view fully, and fairly, augurs for this volume that it will live long. e fact 
that the argument culminates with triumphant success as a vindication of the 
historic Christian faith, will render a perusal of the book a joy to the humble and 
contrite, 

Dr. Machen’s The Virgin Birth of Christ reveals a mind linguistically and 
theologically exceptionally well furnished for its task. Masculine powers of reasoning 
are everywhere in evidence. There are also passages of great beauty. Above all, 
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here, we say, is a mind graciously disposed to contend earnestly for the faith that 
was once for all delivered to the saints. 

The proof reading has been very carefully attended to. The format of the book 
is altogether attractive. We feel confident that a second edition of this Monograph 


will soon be called for. 
Jouw R. Mackay. 
THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH.* 


Szverat books have recently appeared which frankly aim at supplying the Bishops at 
the Lambeth Conference in 1930 with expert knowledge on the serious problems that 
shall engage their attention. How far the Bishops need such valuable but gratuitous 
help need not be discussed ; nor need the influence of such books on the decisions at 
Lambeth be anticipated as of superlative importance. But the book before us, which 
is a study with special reference to the origins of the Christian ministry, and Church 
Order in particular, is bound to arrest attention because of the relevance of the 
historical conclusions reached in it to the practical questions that must necessarily 
be discussed at Lambeth. 

Canon Streeter occupies an outstanding position as a liberal critic and research 
scholar, and the pages of this book will not disappoint those who have come to 
recognise him as a fearless speculative thinker with an acute analytical mind. This 
book is a sequel to his recent well-known work, The Four Gospels. His aim is to dis- 
cover what was the Church Order of the Primitive Church, and to trace the evolution 
of whatever was original into the fully developed monarchical episcopacy of later 
times. He starts with the assumption that the churches first founded differed from 
one another according to the degree of knowledge and insight “ of the first enthusiast 
who preached there,” and the temper and type of their earliest converts. While 
there was “ one Lord, one faith, one baptism,” the contents of that faith and its 
outward expression in the life of the local communities are alleged to have been 
enormously variable. From this standpoint he proceeds to establish the thesis that 
the history of Catholic Christianity during the first five centuries is the history of a 
progressive standardisation of a diversity which had its origin in the Apostolic age. 
But such standardisation became possible, and even desirable, only because in theory, 
at least, the Church was from the beginning envisaged as one, and indivisible. By 
many this Divine society was conceived as being also the mystical body of Christ, 
a fact which went far to enhance the sense of a fundamental oneness of all believers. 
But the historical evidence, according to this writer, lends no support to an early 
organisation of a uniform system, but rather of a wide range of local diversity. Hence 
it is that, according to Canon Streeter’s conclusions, the conciliar, the independent 
and the monarchical polity can each find a modicum of support in this wide diversity. 
But not any one of these can find Apostolic sanction which wholly excludes the other. 
The organisation of the Pauline churches in Asia “‘ was more or less Presbyterian,” 
he asserts; and the original government of the Church of Rome “ was of a type 
which might not inappropriately be called Presbyterian.” 

That there was a wide diversity of organisation in the Apostolic churches is what 
Canon Streeter tries to prove by appeal to a great wealth of material extracted from 
all relevant literature, canonical and non-canonical, and by “ scientific guesses.” 
His method is to examine history and legend, and disentangle the historical from the 
legendary. But here even Apostolic authorship does not appear to ensure infallible 
truthfulness, so that in treating the Apostles and the Churches the evidence of Apostles 
is subjected to the same analysis as even the pseudonymous writings.- In the former 
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he seems to find an evolution of Church organisation which “ is explicable as the 
reaction of organism to environment.” Such omnipotence is attributed to “ environ- 
ment ” in producing effects as present-day biological science would hardly credit 
to it, and which leaves the impression that human freedom was in a more helpless 
condition than it would be under the most mechanical theory of inspiration. The 
history of the Churches in Asia, Syria, Rome and Alexandria is examined with great 
minuteness, and made to yield points of interest and value to the controversial 
historian. The conclusions based on such discoveries or guesses are equally interesting 
but they are unsupported by such clear and definite proof as would rescue them from 
being deemed, in the writer’s own words, “ temerarious ” and “ precarious.” We 
have here also an attempt at reversing the judgment of history on certain well-known 

in the sub-apostolic age. The attempt is both clever and interesting, 
and that is the best that can be said about it. But the book, which is written with 
admirable clearness, is of great value as a concise introduction to the non-canonical 
literature of the time which it covers. 

D. Macuzan. 


Edinburgh. 


PATRICK HAMILTON,’ 


Ir is quite true that the medi#val Church was the world’s bulwark against barbarism, 
the vehicle of civilization and culture, the only organized witness for Christianity 
with outward symbols of glory and power, and the sole guide to man on his pilgrimage 
to eternity. It is equally true that this Church lacked almost all the di 
neste of te Church of Chater. The thick salt fog of the ocean never dimmed the 
than did the congealed miasma from the fetid life of the palace, the monastery, the 
abbey and the nunnery hide the glory of the Redeemer from anxious souls seeking 
the Saviour. The opening of the tomb, so jealously guarded by a pompous and 
powerful hierarchy, to set free the buried Lord, was not to be effected by the inevitable 
natural movements that received their impetus from such human causes as grinding 
pe ee oe The deliverance was to come by the 
tural way of willing sacrifice of dear and sweet life. Patrick Hamilton was the 
first of the Scottish Reformers who showed to the world the reality of this truth. 
This is a little book which is exceedingly attractive in spite of its overloaded 
title-page and the unavoidable overlapping of its contents. It contains addresses 
delivered at St. Andrews on the four hundredth anniversary of the martyrdom of 
Patrick Hamilton, which took place on February 29th, 1528. These addresses were 
given, as the neat Foreword indicates, “ by Professors of Ecclesiastical History in the 
Universities of Scotland ”, and they are a complete presentation of the life and work 
of the martyr viewed from different angles. addition to these the zealous Editor 
gives us a Prologue and Epilogue which are commendably lucid and concise. The 
well-known “ Sketch” by Professor Peter Lorimer and the relevant chapter in 
Laing’s edition of Knox’s History of The Reformation are also’added. It is no dis- 
paragement of the rest of the book to state that Lorimer’s “ Sketch ” is the most 
informative and valuable for the youthful reader, whose need the book is admirably 
fitted to serve. Varied as its contents are, and, perhaps because of that, it seems to 
us that it would have increased the educative valueand literary charm, and consequent 
appeal of the book if “ Patrick’s Places” in The Reformation in its Literature, from 
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Where can we find the secret of the martyr’s amazing moral courage and spiritual 
buoyancy, and the key to the marvellous achievement known as the Reformation in 
Scotland ? We need not go far with our quest. We find both in “ Patrick’s Places ”, 
or what Knox aptly describes as “ his little pithy work”. There Patrick Hamilton 
says: “ Faith holdeth stiff by the word of God: holdeth God to be true” . . 
“To believe in him, is to believe his word, and account it true that he speaketh ”. 

There are several photographic illustrations which add to the attractiveness of 
the book. It should be in the hands of the youth of the Reformed family. 


D. Macwean. 
Edinburgh. 
CHRISTOLOGY AND CRITICISM.' 


Turs is the third of the series of volumes in which the various contributions of this 
distinguished author to different journals and publications are being collected and 
arranged. The main subject of the articles brought together in this volume is, as 
the title indicates, the Doctrine of the Person of Christ, the Doctrine of the two 
natures, the divine and the human, in the one unique Divine personality of Jesus— 
and the criticism to which it has been subjected in different schools of theological 
thought. The discussion of this fundamental doctrine of the Christian faith has 
these outstanding features which must greatly commend it—a clear statement of the 
doctrine itself in which it is freed from misinterpretations that have been put upon it 
—a most competent and penetrating exposition of the Biblical basis on which it 
solidly rests—and an intimate acquaintance with the various lines of criticism by 
which it has been sought to undermine it and explain away the Biblical presentation 
of it. The field of literature brought into view, with every minute corner of which 
the author reveals a knowledge which could only be gained by painstaking study, 
is so vast that one wonders how it has been so completely mastered. The references 
to books and articles dealing with the subject both in the way of defence and exposi- 
tion, and in the way of criticism, references which show that these books and articles 
have been carefully scrutinised, touch upon almost every book or article of any impor- 
tance that has been published in ancient or modern times. There is furnished an 
armoury from which they who seek to defend the truth against subtle assaults made 
upon it may obtain weighty and skilful weapons of argument. 

In the opening article, the doctrine of the Messiah in the Old Testament 
Scriptures i in which divine qualities are ascribed to the promised Deliverer is defended 
against those who would explain away the application of these divine qualities to this 
Personage. He proves that the explanation, which would reduce this ascription 
simply to the category of “ courtly titles ” that might be applied to an earthly monarch 
or to the heroes in the mythology of ancient nations, comes far short of the reality 
that is found in the Old Testament revelation, and which, though not fully understood 
by those through whom the revelation was given, was yet in some measure grasped 
by them. Agreement is expressed with the way in which the matter was stated by 
F, Godet. “ There was in the whole of the Old Testament, from the patriarchal 
theophanies down to the (Atest prophetic visions, a constant current towards the 
Incarnation as the goal of all these revelations. The appearance of the Messiah 
presents itself more and more clearly as the perfect theophany—the final coming of 
Jehovah. It is upon this thread of Old Testament teaching, he goes on to remark— 
broken off in the Rabbinical development—that Jesus laid hold in the assertion of 
the dignity of His person as the Messiah.” 

The other articles deal with the presentation of this doctrine of the divine and 
human mature in the one Person of Jesus in the New Testament Scriptures and the 
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attempts that have been made to eliminate the divine side. He maintains, and gives 
good ground for doing so, that the Chalcedon pronouncement is the fruit, not only of 
New — teaching, but of New Testament teaching expressed in Christian 


«The constancy with which the Church has confewed the doctrine of the two 
natures finds its explanation in the fact that this doctrine is entrenched in the teaching 
of the New Testament. The Chalcedonian Christology, indeed, in its complete 
development is only a very perfect synthesis of the Biblical data. It takes its starting 
point from the New Testament as a whole, thoroughly trusted in all its declarations 
and seeks to find a comprehensive statement of the Scriptural doctrine of the Person 
of Christ which will do full justice to all the elements of its representation. The 
eminent success which it achieves in this difficult undertaking is due to the circum- 
stance that it is not the product of a single mind working under a ‘ scientific ’ impulse, 
that is to say, with purely theoretical intent, but of the mind, or rather of the heart, 
of the church at large searching for an adequate formulation of its vital faith, that is 
to say, of a large body of earnest men distributed through a long stretch of time, 
and living under varied conditions, each passionately asserting, and seeking to have 
justice accorded to, elements of the Biblical representation which particularly ‘ found ’ 
him. The final statement is not the product of the study, therefore, but of life, 
and was arrived at, externally considered, through protracted and violent controver- 
sies, during the course of which every conceivable construction of the Biblical data 
had been exploited, weighed and its elements of truth sifted out and preserved, 
while the elements of error which deformed it, were burned up as chaff in the fires 
of the strife.” There emerged “ the balanced statement of Chalcedon, recognising 
it” without confusion, without conversion, eternally and inseparably “ the union 
in the Person of Christ of a complete Deity and a complete Humanity, constituting 
a single person without prejudice to the continued integrity of either nature ” (pp. 
263-4). That is the Doctrine which Dr. Warfield upholds as clearly and unmistak- 
ably taught in the New Testament Scriptures. 

He examines with rare acumen three lines of criticism by which it has been 
sought to reduce the Person of Christ exhibited in the New Testament Scriptures 
to a humanitarian level. 

The first line is that of literary criticism. The attempt here was to bring down 
the writings of the New Testament to a late date and to explain the halo of divinity 
surrounding Christ by the idealising process by which the heroes in the early stages 
of history became magnified as superhuman. This is still being used to explain away 
the miraculous events recorded in the Old Testament, but its failure as applied to 
the New Testament Writings is admitted by the most advanced critics. An early 
date for the New Testament Writings, claiming for them a faithful reflection of the 
living faith of the early Church without any accretion to it from anything like an 
idealistng process is now universally granted, Dr. Warfield states this opinion about 
the date : “ We do not ourselves look upon Mark as ‘ the primitive Gospel’: we do 
not even subscribe to the now almost universal opinion that it is the earliest of our 
three Synoptics : we agree with Johannan Weiss in assigning it to 64-68 a.p. but for 
reasons of our own we place it quite at the end of that period : we agree with Harnack 
in thinking Luke certainly as old as this, and very likely as old as 63 a.p. or even as 
§8-6o a.p. and Matthew we are sure is as old as Mark and may very well be as old as 
Luke. We should find no serious difficulty, indeed, in placing both Matthew and 
Luke early in the ‘ fifties’ ” (p. 281). 

The second and more modern line on which the same attempt has been made may 
be designated as historical criticism. It has been working after some such method 
as this. It lays hold upon some passages in the Gospels in which the human element 
in Christ comes into prominence, in which there is, it is affirmed, a confession of © 
ignorance, of weakness and even of sin. What Paul W. Schmiedel designates “ Pillar 
passages ”—such as Matthew xix. 17 (“ Why callest thou me. good ”’”), Matthew xii. 31 
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(Blasphemy against the Son of Man forgiveable but not blasphemy against the Spirit), 
Mark iii. 21 (His relations thinking that He was beside Himself), Mark xiii. 32 (His 
ignorance of the time of His second advent), Mark xv. 34 (“ My God, My God, why 
hast Thou forsaken Me) are supposed to point to an earlier stratum of narrative than 
our Gospels—in which Christ was presented as a many wonderfully endowed, but not 
on a higher level than the human. It is admitted in this line of argument that the 
evangelists and apostles do present Jesus as divine, directly calling Him God, but it 
is maintained that this worship of Jesus as divine was a development not warranted 
by the truly original portrait of Him, traces of which are found in these passages. 
Dr. Warfield has a threefold answer to this line of argument—and an answer that is 
very forcibly and ably stated. The first is an able and masterly exposition of these 
“‘ pillar passages ” in which it is made plain that when rightly understood there is 
nothing in them at all inconsistent with or contradictory to the presentation of 
Christ as divine. The second is that it destroys the trustworthiness of the evan- 

“* Nowhere are the synoptic narratives given the benefit of the presumption 
which lies in their favour : that is to say, nowhere is any consideration shown to the 
weight of the historical tradition of which they are but the vehicles and which 
confessedly stretches back to the very beginning of the Christian movement ” 
(p. 283). It is pointed out that an assumption lying behind this whole line of reas- 
oning, is that Jesus could not be divine and human. “ The question is never even 
raised whether, in the sense of the synoptic tradition Jesus might not have been both 
divine and human. If that question were raised and answered in the affirmative, 
then the inconsistency with the synoptic tradition of the statements alleged to be 
found in the ‘ pillar passages ’ would at once vanish, and the whole argument founded 
on it evaporate ” (p. 243). The third answer is that the whole line of attack has 
behind it “ a world view with which everything must be brought into harmony.” 
The critic comes to his task with a settled conviction, a priori established, that Jesus 
was a mere man, and sets himself to search out in the extant literature—which is 
informed by a contrary conviction—modes of expression which he can interpret as 
survivals of such an earlier point of view. Meanwhile, there is no evidence whatever 
that these modes of expression are “ survivals” or that there ever existed in the 
Christian community an “ earlier” view of the Person of Christ than that given 
expression in the New Testament Writings ” (p. 288). Dr. Warfield does not use 
too strong language when he writes regarding this whole argument : “‘ The attempt 
to distort the evidence that they (the evangelists) believed in a Jesus who was human 
as well as divine, into evidence that they had inherited belief in a merely human 
Jesus, and unconsciously lapsed into the language of their older and simpler faith 
even when endeavouring to commend quite another conception, does violence to 
every line of these writings ; it is not acute historical exposition but the crassest kind 
ef dogmatic exposition.” They approach the whole subject with a belief— 
a dogma— that there can be no invasion or entrance of the supernatural into the 
natural sphere—and so whatever is inconsistent with that presupposition must be 
legendary and not historical. This anti-supernatural bias lies behind too much of 
our modern criticism. 

The third line of attack is from the domain of the new psychology. This new 
psychology has been introduced to explain away the dual nature in our Lord’s Person 
and also to interpret it. The phenomena of what is designated “‘ a multiple per- 
sonality ” have been brought forward as affording an explanation of this duplex 
consciousness. The measure, it is pointed out, is too short to reach to a divine- 
human personality. “ It is doubtless enough to ask what kind of super-divine nature 
thiss that is attributed to Christ under the guise of a human nature, which is capable 
of splitting up in its disintegration into supreme Godhead and perfect Manhood as 
its aliquot, perhaps even as aliquant parts. If the mere fragments of His personality 
stand forth as God in His essential majesty, and man in the height of man’s pos- 
sibilities, what must He be in the unitary integration of His normal personality ? 
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Surely no remotest to such a disclosure of consciousness can be discovered in 
the pitiable spectacle of Dr. Morton Prince’s ‘ Miss Beauchamp ’ and her ‘ Sally.’ 
If we have here a merely human personality, in dual dislocation, the miraculous 
multiplication of the loaves and fishes is eclipsed ! the fragments are in immeasurable 
overplus of the supply ” (pp. 306-7). Not only has “ multiple personality ” been 
brought forward to explain this dual consciousness, but what is known as “ alternating 
personality,” a curious and exceptional form of consciousness. A person for a time 
loses all conscioushess of his identity and becomes for a longer or shorter time prac- 
tically a different person. So it may be, it is suggested, that “‘ the Divine Being who 
created the universe might become for a season a man with all the limitations of a 
man. Why may we not with psychological justification look upon Jesus Christ as 
the infinite God “ functioning through a special consciousness with limited power 
and knowledge.” Jesus may be regarded as the alternative personality of the second 
Person of the Trinity. Regarding this view, Dr. Warfield justly says, “ Such purely 
speculative questions may possess attractions for some classes of minds, but they 
certainly have no concernment with the Christ of history. The problem which the 
Christ of history presents is not summed up merely in the essential identity of the 
man Jesus with the God of Heaven, but includes the co-existence in that one Person, 
whom we know as Christ Jesus, of a double consciousness divine and human. The 
solution which is offered leaves the actual problem tooneside. In proposing a merely 
human Jesus with a divine background indeed, of which however He is entirely 
unconscious, it constitutes a purely artificial Jesus of whom history knows nothing : 
the fundamental fact about the historical Jesus is His unoccultated divine conscious- 
ness ” (p. 308). Even the suggestion that the “ subliminal self ” or the “subconscious 
self ” of which psychology makes so much, may explain the indwelling of the Deity 
in the human nature of Christ—a suggestion that finds favour with the late Dr. W. 
Sanday in a pamphlet, Personality in Christ and in Ourselves (1911) and by Dr. H.R. 
Macintosh in articles in The Expository Times (1910)—does not find favour with Dr. 
Warfield. This is his trenchant comment on it: “ Even if the hypothesis really 
allowed for a two-natured Christ—which in the form, at least, in which it is put 
forward, it does not, but presents us only with a man Christ, differing from His fellow- 
men only in degree and not at all in kind—it would stand wholly out of relation with 
the only Christ that ever existed. For the Christ of history was not unconscious of 
His Deity and of all that belongs to the Deity. He knew Himself to be the Son of 
God in a unique sense—as such superior to the very angels and gazing unbrokenly 
into the very depths of the Divine Being—knowing the Father even as He was known 
of the Father. He felt within Him the power to make the stones that lay in His 
pathway bread for His strengthening, and the power (since He had come to save the 
lost) rather to bruise His feet upon them that He might give His life a ransom for 
many and afterwards return in the clouds of heaven to judge the world.” No human 
analogy can ever fathom the depths of the Incarnation: The apostle’s language 
must never be forgotten—“ Without controversy great is the mystery of Godliness — 
God was manifest in the flesh.” 

This imperfect glimpse we have tried to give of the contents of the volume will 
reveal what a valuable and seasonable contribution to theological thought will be 
found in it. The very depth of the thought makes the expression of it rather com- 
plicated, but the mental discipline that this calls for is good for the present age—even 
for the present age of students. The phraseology of Dr. Warfield sometimes sends 
you to the dictionary. In referring to the predisposition of the critic to question 
the supernatural whenever it may appear, he gives this description of it: “ That is 
to say shortly in the critic a priori paradigma.” wut these are spots—if they are 


spots—on the sun. 
Rosert Morton. 


Glasgow. 
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THE CHRIST OF APOSTOLIC FAITH: 


Tuts volume is a self-contained fragment of a larger work which the author undertook 
but did not live to complete. His purpose was to apply the psychological method 
to one of the most important branches of Christian Doctrine—the doctrine of the 
Person of Christ. Sabatier and James furnish the definition of his object and of the 
operation of the new method. The former sets forth his views in words that Dr. 
Andrews quotes : “‘ The proper object of theology is the study of religious phenomena 
in general and Christian phenomena in particular. . . . Religious phenomena 
are psychological facts which everybody discovers first in himself and then in the past. 
Theology therefore has two sources—psychology and history—and their union must 
constitute its entire method of observation, direct and indirect.” In his Varieties 
of Religious Experience James defines the operation of this psychological method as 
dealing with “ the feelings, acts, and experiences of individual men in their solitude, 
so far as they apprehend themselves to stand in relation to whatever they may consider 
the divine.” ‘The projected work which the author left unfinished was one of a series 
which aims at grappling with present-day problems. In doing so the various writers 
seek to concentrate their attention on “ the living issues of religion in the light of the 
modern appeal to experience.” ‘The word modern might be taken to indicate that 
the series does not aim at abiding results. For what is modern to-day is a thing of 
yesterday tomorrow ; and by the day after tomorrow it is laid aside as a thing that is 
outofdate. Work of this kind can have at best only a fleeting and evanescent interest ; 
and what is destined alone to be of any permanent importance in it is the fact that it 
indicates what at a certain time was taught as the result of a passing fashion which was 
itself the outcome of the impact of a certain type of philosophical thought on the 
subject of religion. The volume before us is but a section of what was to be a larger 
whole, but as such it is an independent unit, and it has been published by itself, while 
the treatment of the subject of The Person of Christ in the Library of Constructive 
Theology has been committed to other hands. 

Dr. Andrews begins by devoting a chapter to the Interpretation of Christian 
Experience. This is followed by one dealing with Jesus and His contemporaries in 
which in the main the witness of the Synoptic Gospels is takenup. The third chapter 
treats of the Faith of the Primitive Christian Church. It handles the witness of the 
_ first generation, and deals with the Faith of the Church as depicted in the Acts of 

the Apostles and some of the Epistles of Paul. The closing chapter is devoted to the 
Faith of the second and third Christian generations. Dealing still with the teaching 
of Paul, as though his First Epistle to the Corinthians contained a doctrine of the 
Person of Christ which was an advance on a quasi-adoptionist doctrine which the 
writer claimed as the Faith of the Primitive Church, this chapter canvasses the teaching 
of Colossians and Philippians. Passing on, it treats of the witness of Hebrews and 
the Fourth Gospel ; and relating the conclusions arrived at to the previous develop- 
ment that has been sketched the volume concludes by claiming that Christ cannot 
be explained by any terms or categories lower than the highest which contemporary 
thought may afford. 

Quoting at one point from George Eliot, Dr. Andrews remarks that “‘ The 
divine right to general haziness’ may be a common characteristic of the modern 
Church.” He has not succeeded in shaking himself free from this characteristic. 
The haziness that he exhibits is not due, however, to any want of power on his part 
to give facile expression to his thought. In this respect his work is one of remarkable 
clearness. But it owes its haziness to the general attitude of the School to which the 
writex belonged in regard to the witness of the New Testament as it enshrines the 
authoritative teaching of the, Apostles. It has been said that some men are against 
the Law because the Law is against them. On such grounds it is little wonder that 
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kindly toward the Apostolic document which speaks of “ great swelling words of 
vanity.” To refer to their language in such uncomplimentary terms is to discount 
their stock-in-trade and to write down the value of their capital. They represent a 
Gnosis which professes to speak in the name of Science. Another of the Apostles was 
so unkind to their oracle as to speak of a professed Science that is not worthy of being 
called a Science. It is but a so-called Science, a mere pretender, Science falsely 
so-called. With the representatives of such a tendency, it is hardly to be wondered 
at that the Pastoral Epistles should be themselves at a discount. 

Contemporary Science in its application to Christian Truth has assumed in many 
circles the form of a Gnosis. The fashion of yesterday in unbelieving thought called 
itself Agnosticism. The pendulum has swung so far that recent Agnosticism has 
given place to present-day Gnosticism. Agnosticism had the decency to stand 
outside the Christian fold. Gnosticism, now as in the primitive centuries, claims a 
Christian name and Christian affinities and a traditional Christian affiliation. But 
for all the claims that it makes to be looked upon as Christian, it fails to submit itself 
to the authority of the Word of our Lord ; and as it will not hear the Apostles that He 
has sent, it cannot from the standpoint of Christian Faith be looked upon as Christian 
at all, The vice.of unregulated —s subjectivism runs through its whole 
treatment of the Christian sources. en it says that it does not hold itself bound 
by the ipsissima verba of New Testament Interpretation it sets forth frankly its 
attitude towards Apostolic authority. It acknowledges a difference of historical 
judgment and claims that what was undeniably the Apostolic statement of the facts 
of our Lord’s miracles is subject to revision in the light of modern knowledge. This 
modern knowledge will give place to a still more modern knowledge ; and the pursuit 
of certainty along such a line is to follow a will o’ the wisp that ever eludes its pursuer. 

The works of wonder that our Lord wrought are not denied by some of the 
representatives of this School. But they nibble at their significance and insist that 
current guesses in the realm of Science—Physical and Metaphysical—shall hold a 
regulative place in the interpretation of the facts. For example, the reality of 
demoniac possession is set aside. It isnot denied that therewas mentalhealing. But 

“ John P. Robinson, he © 
ght they did not everything down in Judee,” 
and so the Apostles would be the better for learning from him what they did not 
know. There are many such John P. Robinsons: for following in his footsteps is 
. the entire School that exploits a fantastic type of Psychology which subjects our 
knowledge to the judgment of our ignorance and of our guesses. 

No doubt the problems of the sub-conscious are interesting. But what we can 
know of that region must ever remain a problem. And deductions from a series of 
guesses in regard to the unknown will never furnish a basis on which true knowledge 
can build. It is a muddle-headed philosophy that seeks to explain the obscure by 
what is still more obscure. Philosophy must eschew the alluring pursuit of irrespons- 
ible hypothesis if it would keep within the bounds of sanity. Our ultimate evidence 
for the existence of what is without ourselves is the witness of our senses. This is 
within the sphere of consciousness. And though we must take care not to mistake 
this evidence, yet men have learned in all but one case out of a thousand to believe 
what their senses tell them and to discriminate against hallucination in the thousandth 
case. In almost every business of life we go upon the trustworthiness of our senses ; 
and it is the negation of sane thought to be obsessed by the thousandth possibility 
as though the sporadic instances of mistaken sense impression should give rule to our 
knowledge of the outer world or should entangle usin proceeding upon theinformation 

that the normal use of our senses supplies. 
; The method of the Psychological School, represented by the series to which this 
volume was to belong, is one that subjects the facts and phenomena of Revelation 
to the final test of Psychology. It looks upon the progress of Christian thinking as 
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passing through three s that correspond to the threefold developments of human 
knowledge ainanieieed by Comte. The stage that he called the Theological he 
looked upon as a thing of the past. This stage Dr. Andrews would call the Dogmatic, 
as he would reserve the word Theological for use of modern Christian thinking. This 
first stage was followed by the Philosophical, which exalted Metaphysics. Fichte 
could say as one who represented this tendency that we are saved not by History but 
by Metaphysics. This stage has been followed by the Scientific of Comte or the 
Psychological of this Constructive modern School. From the days of Schleiermacher 
onwards this scientific method proceeds on an interpretation of the functioning of 
the religious instincts. It exalts the consciousness of the Christian community to 
the dignity of the source of authority subject only to its own interpretation of the 
information that this source puts at its disposal. ‘The experience of life from which 
Christian Theology emerges is an experience that has no norm to mark out one 
experience from another with any conclusiveness. It is at a loss to say what is Chris- 
tian and what is not ; and, as is sets the present-day religious consciousness virtually 
on a par with that of the Apostolic age, it presents in some respects a striking parallel 
to the claim made by Roman Catholicism for the Infallibility of the teaching Church 
from age toage. Its rejection of the normative authority of the Apostolic word leads 
to a free handling of the Scriptures. The claim of the Scriptures to possess authority 
rests on the fact that they are the Word of the Lord, given through those who were 
His chosen witnesses and the appointed teachers of the ages. 

The volume before us is quite frank in its criticism of the interpretation that 
the Apostolic writers put upon the facts to whose truth they bore witness. This is 
quite in keeping with the genius of the whole School of which it is a product. We 
have seen how by way of psychological interpretation of the healing of those that 
were possessed, the reality of demoniac possession is set aside. The supercilious state- 
ment is made that we now think of disease in terms not of demons, but of bacteria. 
Our present-day pundits assure us that we are benighted in thinking about Satan or 
demons in connection with such a thing as disease in any shape or form. Of course 
they know all about it, and it is a pity that the poor Apostles lacked the up-to-date 
equipment of this twentieth century. They have now been left far behind. Anopen 
rejection of the supernatural facts to which the Apostles bear witness would be more 
in keeping with such an attitude as this. If these gentlemen believe in the super- 
natural, they show a marked disposition to grudge the acknowledging of it. The 
lukewarmness of their belief in the Divine intervention of special Revelation is beneath 
contempt. They need not squirm under the reproach that the profession of belief 
in supernatural Revelation brings with it. The critical public to which they pay 
court are open unbelievers who do not hide their rejection of what rises above the 
level of the natural. Yet those who kow-tow to unbelief can assume a patronising 
air towards the authenticated representatives of our Lord and Saviour. Such truck- 
ling to His adversaries is utterly inconsistent with a believing attitude towards the 
whole fabric of Christianity. 

As far as this scientific psychological type of interpretation recognises an advance 
or, if you will, an evolution, in the sphere of Christian knowledge within the limits of 
the New Testament age, it has something to go upon. For we have only to look at 
our Apostolic documents to see what a difference the Resurrection of our Lord and 
the gift of Pentecost made in the knowledge of the Apostles. So long as we stick to 
our documents, we are on safe ground. This, however, cannot be said when the wit- 
ness of those documents is questioned not on the ground of its bona fides bus of its 
trustworthiness. It is said that memory plays tricks. This is not denied. But 
the supposition is gratuitously made that, because it may do this, it has done it with 
the Apostles, and so they read back into their earlier faith and knowledge elements 
that entered into them only at a later stage. This line is taken to minimise the 
content of the early faith of the disciples, as if not even implicitly and germinally those 
elements found a place in it. Room must be found for Evolution. While 
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Dr. Andrews stands for the general trustworthiness of the Synoptic witness, he freely 
applies this solvent to the witness of the Fourth Gospel. Such words as these are 
incapable of being mistaken : “ It undoubtedly puts into the mouth of the followers 
of Jesus views and ideas which could have been derived only from later Christian 
experience.” He speaks of its statements as intermingled with unhistorical elements, 
being only the evidence of the third Christian generation. At times he uses its state- 
ments as part of his arguments. So he picks and chooses as he pleases among them. 
Without making definite charges against the truth of its narrative he allows himeelf 
to say of its teaching : . . it can scarcely be denied . . . that it isa 
magnificent attempt to interpret Christian experience in terms of historical fact. 
The Christ of experience is read back into the record of the Jesus of history and the 
Jesus of history is interpreted afresh in the light of the Christ of 

Like freedom or irreverence of treatment is accorded to the Faith of the Primitive 
Church as to the Person of their Lord. They are spoken of as having deified the man 
Jesus. And the evolution of a less heathen conception of His Person is traced to 
growing experience. While the impact of Greco-Roman thought as a serious regu- 
lative influence in the formation of the Christian Faith is not admitted, the apothe- 
osis of the Emperors and of the old traditional Heroes would seem to be the pattern 
after which the Church is here represented in its Pentecostal days as dealing with the 
truth of its Lord’s Personal glory. While the strictest and narrowest verbal reading 
of some of the expressions in the early chapters of Acts is thus insisted on, the trust- 
worthiness of the information furnished by Luke in regard to Pentecost is treated in 
an airy cavalier fashion : “We may be quite certain that the account in Acts is a 
complete misinterpretation of the experience ”—of Pentecost—“ as far as the ‘ gift 
of tongues’ is concerned.” 

It is not wonderful when John and Acts are thus easily discounted that the 
writer can speak of Paul with equal confidence. The statements of Paul about 
Jesus are “so many experiments in Christology.” Again, he speaks of “ clear indi- 
cations that Paul was feeling his way towards a philosophical interpretation of Christ.” 
Words of this kind unmistakably brush aside the authority of the claim that Paul 
himself made, that he spoke the things freely given to us of God, not in the words 
which man’s wisdom teaches but which the Holy Ghost teaches. Still again, he 
speaks of Paul as having “ been driven by the postulates of his Christian experience 
into.a position which makes a doctrine of Incarnation absolutely essential to his 


At page 144 Dr. Andrews sums up in brief his teaching in this volume: “‘ The 
development of Christian thought seems to have passed through three stages. (1) In 
the earliest stage the man Jesus is raised to the rank of Divinity and exalted to the 
right hand of God by a quasi-Adoptionist theory as in the speeches of Peter in the 
early chapters of Acts. (2) In the next place through the working of Christian experi- 
ence Jesus becomes a heavenly pre-existent Divine Being who was the agent of God 
in the creation of the universe. (3) In order to explain how this heavenly being 
became the man Jesus the doctrine of an Incarnation was evolved. In the earliest 
form of Christian thinking, the stress was laid upon the belief in the deification of a 
human figure, in the latest upon the humanisation of a Divine Being.” Theexperi- 
ence of the Church on this show of things evolved, as teaching, what was fitted to 
justify its shifting beliefs. “‘ Sic uolo, sic iubeo; stet pro ratione uoluntas.” But 
such a faith is the figment of sheer human caprice. 

True experience of the believing obedience of a Christian man admits him to a 
fuller, clearer, more mature acquaintance with the elements which from the outset 
enter into his faith. A valid Psychology will speak of experience as the outcome of 
faith rather than of faith as the offspring of experience. pee 
from the beginning was no blind thing. It was not divorced from knowledge. 
was no haphazard venture, nor was it a leap in the dark. The seensune of hoe tat 


and knowledge might, to begin with, be small ; but there was seminally in both what 
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_ €xperience served only to bring to germination and efflorescence. Our Lord promised 
to those that continue in His Word that they shall know the truth. This does not 
mean that they do not know so much of it already. But it tells that the initial 
acquaintance with it that engaged their hearts to be His disciples shall be replaced 
by a knowledge deeper, richer, more profound and more confirmed, so that they pass 
from the stage of childhood to that of manhood in acquaintance with the mystery 
of the faith. They know the territory that their faith takes up; they can relate 
part to part; and they can teach their fellows in proportion and in order what the 
truth of the Gospel is. 

On parallel lines the development of Historical Theology in the believing Church 
of God has served to elicit truth that was hitherto implicit ; and, just in the measure 
in which the thinking of the Church has been true to the teaching of its Apostolic 
guides and fathers, it has brought the connected teaching of different parts of Holy 
Writ into proper focus and relation. But as long as the Apostolic word is allowed 
its regulative function and rights all human constructions are open to its criticism. 
For it is the judgment of the Apostles as it is the judgment of their Lord, Who spoke 
through them, that is the final criticism from whose sentence alone there is no appeal. 

At one point in his argument Dr. Andrews says, and says well: “ it is quite 
certain that the Church of the Apostolic Age did not (achieve) and could not have 
achieved its triumph with a creed of dubious meaning that was capable of many 
contradictory interpretations. Clarity of thought was necessary if Christianity was 
to maintain its own unity and make its appeal to the intellect of the age.” We 
venture to assert that this holds good still, and that it will hold good to the ends of 
the earth and to the end of time. 

MacLeop. 


INTERNATIONAL CALVINISM.' 


In this brochure of forty-five pages Dr. Hepp gives expression to a plan which lies 
very close to his heart, namely that of organising the Calvinists of various countries 
into one international group, for the sake of propagating the Calvinistic life and world 
view. The idea itself is perhaps a natural outcome of the revival of Calvinism in 
different parts of Europe, for instance in Germany and Hungary, and in Holland | 
itself. The Reformed Church folk in South Africa have also felt this need for — 
organisation, and in July of 1929 a Calvinistic Conference was held in Bloemfontein, 
South Africa. Its purpose was stated as follows: ‘‘ With a deep consciousness of 
the fact that our national life has, at several points, left the Calvinistic trail, and, — 
looking to God in prayer that it may please Him to bless our efforts and to sanctify 
them to His glory and for the maintenance of His revealed will in our country, this 
Conference decides to set up a Calvinistic organisation, and calls upon all Christians 
in all churches in which the Calvinistic life and world view is held, to come into this 
organisation.” And again, “‘ The purpose of this Association shall be to state the 
demands of the unchangeable principles of the Word of God for the various spheres 
of our modern life, and to realise these principles, and to work together internationally 
with similar organisations in other countries.” 

Professor Hepp’s brochure is not the outcome of this Association in South Africa, 
for he delivered his message in various cities of the United States in 1924. But the 
maida es He believes that Calvinism has a world calling to exercise its 


* Internationaal Calvinisme, by Prof. V. Hepp, Free University, Amsterdam. Oosterbaan en Le 
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influence over all of our cultural life (p. 18). To realise this calling, some organis- 
ation must be called into being. It must not be an ecclesiastical organisation, since 
Calvinism reaches out farther than the strictly ecclesiastical domain (pp. 17-19). 
The Calvinists in the various church groups ought to join hands in local associations, 
not of churches, but of persons, united on a common basis of a declaration of principle. 
Out of this local association there must be a reaching out toward a national organisa- 
tion in the different countries, each national organisation to be true to its own 
national history and traditions. One model should not serve for all (p. 22). 

Three conditions are put down for this. First, that the common ground upon 
which we meet one another must exclude all ecclesiastical differences (p. 24) ; 
second, not only the ecclesiastical, but also the political differences must be excluded 
from this common ground ; third, the principle involved, or the common confession, 
must be placed above individuals (p. 27). 

The programme for these local and national organisations is suggested as 
follows: conferences, lectures, special courses in apologetics, social problems, 
Calvinistic view of art, etc., youth and adult organisations, social evenings for Cal- 
vinists of various church communions to meet one another. The national organisa- 
tion should have a secretary, a periodical, annual convention, and should make 
definite attempts to get into contact with similar organisations of other countries 
(pp. 29-30). The international organisation should have its office for the securing 
and giving of information, international conventions, and should arrange for the 
interchange of professors at schools, or for the purpose of lecturing. It should also 
have its periodical, of course. 

Dr. Hepp goes on to discuss the matter of a confession. This international 
Calvinism is of one mind, confessionally, although it does not have a communal 
confession. Each Calvinistic group has its own confession, very much alike in 
content, but differing in form. We must respect and honour those differences. 
Yet there ought to be some statement as a basis for this international Calvinistic 
organisation. The professor goes on to give what he thinks is a good statement of 
the faith of Calvinism (pp. 42-43). He concludes his brochure by saying that this 
idea is not at all new, but that it was a cherished conception of John Calvin himself, 
and of other reformers, such as Cranmer. 

This brochure comes out at a time when the spirit of internationalism is in the 
air, with leaders of nations making long journeys to confer with leaders of other 
nations. The fact that this internationalism has been the word written large on the 
standards of definitely irreligious organisations need not be an argument against using 
the same spirit of internationalism to bring about holier and better things. The 
conflict of opinions which continues to rage seems to demand that people of like 
faith shall join forces both in defending their common heritage from attack, and 
preserving that common heritage in the lives of their own children. The idea of an 
international organisation of Calvinists seems to be perfectly correct, but we wonder 
whether it does not break itself to pieces upon the rocks of human practice. Prac- 
tically, all oratory to the contrary notwithstanding, closer communion with people 
of like faith does not seem to be the desire of the masses. The difficulty with which 
meetings of an inter-church nature are called together, and the lack of response from 
the laity in attending these meetings, would seem to indicate that the people are not 
as desirous as are the leaders of breaking down church barriers. Our lives are so 
interwoven with home, customs, friends, preferences and prejudices, creeds and all 
that, that we find it difficult to jump over this, and to leave it far behind us. But 
the idea as such ought not to be lost, and deserves some more thought and discussion 
on the part of the leaders of Calvinism in the world. Personally, we would welcome 
further discussion, thanking the author of the brochure for having called our attention 


to it. 
Buaccraarr. 


Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 
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THOMAS CHALMERS: APOSTLE OF UNION.' 


Dr. Purxip of Longforgan has, in this recent book of his, recounted a very interesting 
story of Scottish ecclesiastical history of the early nineteenth century, and in his 
portraiture of Dr. Thomas Chalmers, who wielded such potent influence in that 
period, he has done a decided service in unfolding to the reader what the great men of 
the past held dear, and the things for which they were prepared to endure hardship. 
The sub-title of the book is striking ; instead of “‘ Apostle of Union ” we should have 
‘expected “‘ Apostle of Disruption,” but on second thoughts we realise that Thomas 
Chalmers of the Free Church of Scotland, like others such as Rutherford, whose heart 
yearnings in the days of the second Reformation were for unity and the fulfilment of 
the Saviour’s prayer, “‘ that they may be one,” found himself so placed in the circum- 
stances of the time, when faith was weak and the church corrupt, that he had to 
' maintain a life struggle on behalf of orthodoxy and the Headship of Christ over 
His Church. He desired Union, but only on Scriptural basis, and therefore he had 
perforce to be the leader of Disruption. Dr. Philip has evidently chosen his subject 
as apposite to our time when the larger Churches have consummated Union, and his 
apparent purpose is to inspire his readers by setting present-day Union in the line 
of succession to the great Free Church fathers. The Foreword tells us that the book 
is “ an attempt to tell anew, in brief form, the story of Chalmers, and to bring its 
appeal to the Church in this day of days.” 

The volume is well put together, contains over two hundred pages of well-printed 
matter, and the contents are attractively arranged. The style is easy and graceful. 
The author has certainly fulfilled the purpose as set forth in the Foreword, and the 
reader’s taste should be whetted for further reading of the literature on Chalmers 
as given by the author, and in all likelihood for a knowledge of the works from 
Chalmers’ own pen. The perusal of a life like this should do much to stimulate 
interest in the greatness of past days, and when followed up by a close study of 
Chalmers’ works should act as a corrective to many of the hearsay views, very often 
wrong views, on the men of Disruption days. It will reveal their loyalty to the 
written Word, their magnanimous faith, and their strength in sound doctrine. 

“ Be” in the third paragraph of page 34 should read “ he.” 

There is a useful table of dates prefaced to the volume, and an attractive picture 
of Chalmers. The book is divided into four parts: Part I, Personalia; Part II, 
Achievements ; Part III, Characteristics, etc.; Part IV, Chalmeriana. 

In Part I we are introduced to the home of Chalmers, and with consummate 
brevity, and yet with living touch, we are told the salient characteristic incidents 
of the early life of Scotland’s future leader. At the early age of twelve he matriculated 
in St. Andrew’s University, his powers still dormant and his attention riveted on 
physical prowess. The Zeitgeist was that of the French Revolution with its attendent 
circumstances which sent various impulses throughout Europe, and even the quiet 
of St. Andrew’s was not impenetrable. “‘ Mad Tam Chalmers ” was caught in the 
current and his mind turned to the appeal of Mathematics, Chemistry, Philosophy 
and Political Economy. In these he excelled, and the discipline they gave his mind 
fitted him to grapple with the greater problems still in front of him. In due time 
he passed through the course of Theology, and in 1803 was settled as the minister of 
the parish of Kilmany, where the great change of his life took place, and the Bible 
became the guide of his life. In vivid language the author depicts the power of 
God’s Word on Chalmers and through him on the parish. In later years the Kilmany 
minister declared in the General Assembly, where he stood like a penitent at the bar, 
as he recalled the days of his ministry when he was over-attentive to mathematical 
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study to the detriment of his calling : “ I had forgotten two magnitudes. I thought 
not of the littleness of time—I recklessly thought not of the greatness of eternity.” 

The pages devoted to the wonderful work of Chalmers in Glasgow, during his 

in the Tron and St. John’s Churches, will repay the perusal of the reader, 
and show that the social problem so much stressed to-day did not lack the interest 
or the efforts of this Free Churchman. He sought to effect a policy for the poor that 
ed manhood and led to a change of heart. ‘Thereby he endeavoured to change 

the surroundings. He warmed Glasgow. 

St. Andrew’s University secured him as their Professor of Philosophy, and the 
cold moderatism of the place soon received the impress of his warm evangelicalism. 
Thereafter he took up the duties of the Chair of Divinity in Edinburgh, and at the 
same time found himself in the arena of ecclesiastical combat. From 1831 till his 
death he was the leading man of his Church, the protagonist of the people’s rights 
against Erastianism and Patronage, battling against the tyranny of the Government, 
and finally leading the Church to freedom in 1843. He and his friends continued, 

with a distinctive name, the Church of Scotland ; they disrupted the bond 
of the Establishment, but reserved to themselves and their heirs the right to claim, 
when opportunity offered, the privileges they sacrificed. 

In speaking of this spiritual freedom, the author on page 64 breaks forth into an 
apologetic, we might even say an attack. Chalmers’ conception of the Church’s 
spiritual freedom is not consonant with the antinomian freedom so much stressed 
to-day. “But it seems clear as noon-day that the one thing that Chalmers was 
determined to guard was the spiritual freedom of the Church of Christ, and he never 
for a moment believed that, by anything he said from the chair, the Church was 
precluded from looking forward to union with any Christian society in the land, or 
from frankly readjusting its relation to its creed or the lines and language of its creed, 
in accordance with the mind and Spirit of God. Lord Haldane, one of the United — 
Free Church’s counsel in the famous case, has left on record an account of the pon- 
derous arguments over the doctrine of Predestination. . . . Reading Chalmers’ 
own language, one can but think of the scorn with which his princely soul would have 
regarded the futility of those interminable discussions” (pp. 64-5). We read 
Chalmers’ own language in his sermon on the Doctrine of Predestination. He writes : 
‘You have all heard of the doctrine of predestination. It has long been a settled 
article of our church. And there must be a sad deal of evasion and handling with 
particular passages, to get free of the evidence which we find for it in the Bible. And 
independently of Scripture altogether, the denial of this doctrine brings a number 
of monstrous conceptions along with it. . . . Itis not our duty to be altogether 
silent about the doctrine of predestination—for the Bible is not silent about it, and it 
is our duty to promulgate and to hold up our testimony for all that we find there.” 
Such a passage must surely invalidate what Dr. Philip has said about the scorn of his 
princely soul! Nor is the implication, namely, that the Free Church opposed Union, 
as such, correct; but union with “ any Christian society,” if Chalmers were of the 
mind of Dr. Philip, would have been a good reason for not leading the Disruption. 
We shall, however, aver that the writer, in giving a list of great Free Churchmen, 
has done more than the Union Assembly in mentioning the name of “ Rainy—the 
deep-thinking and far-seeing.” 

In Part II we are told the results of the Disruption. “One of the abiding 
lessons of the Disruption is,”’ we are told, “‘ that Conscience is King.” The term is 
ambiguous ; we should have preferred “ the Word of God ” instead of “ Conscience”. 
There is a certain amount of pamphleteering policy, in order to exalt Church Union, 
apparent on page 81. It certainly is effective to refer to an honoured name for 
sanction to a scheme, and the opportunity must not be missed. Such a course when 
adopted in justification of the recent Union savours of special pleading. Referring 
to one of the results of the Disruption he records: “ It did much, also, to vitalise in 
men’s minds the Christian doctrine of Liberty. Slowly at first and reluctantly, the 
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State relinquished the impossible claims by which it fettered the Church. If the 
action of the House of Lords in 1904 seemed to make Church Liberty meaningless, 
it was only for atime. . . . The Act of 1906 was a declaration of the claim of 
the United Free Church for Liberty which was hailed throughout the Christian world, 
and it has been followed up, after many years of friendly negotiations between the two 
larger branches of the Scottish Church, by a declaration, in the Church of Scotland 
Articles of 1921, of freedom nobly uttered, and as nobly and freely recognised by the 
State” (p. 81). Liberty is a relative term, and very much so in modern times. 
Amongst many theologians, we are sorry to say, in the United Church it means 
anything on the borders of licence, even to sitting in judgment on the Word that 
Chalmers held inviolate and dear, and to lessening its authority by destructive 
criticism, thereby allowing accommodation to the likes of men in doctrine and 
matters pertaining to the Church, of which Christ alone is Sovereign. In his sermon 
before the Society for the Relief of the Destitute Sick (Psalms xli. 1), Chalmers writes : 
“* Many of you must be acquainted with that corruption of Christian doctrine which 
has been termed Antinomianism. It professes the highest reverence for the Supreme 
Being, while it refuses obedience to the lessons of His authority.” Here is the 
liberty that Chalmers endorses :—it is definite, and within the bounds of law. He 
could not, would not approve a liberty practised to-day by so-called Higher Criticism. 
In his “‘ Evidencé and Authority of the Christian Revelation,” and in the chapter 
dealing with the “‘ Supreme Authority of Revelation,” he writes: “ We speak of 
Christians, who profess to admit the authority of thisrecord,but . . . whohave 
mingled their own thoughts and their own fancy with its information ; who, instead 
of repairing in every question, and in every difficulty, to the principle of ‘ what 
readest thou,’ have abridged the sovereignty of this principle . . . and have 
in fact brought down the Bible from the high place which belongs to it, as the only 
tribunal to which the appeal should be made, or from which the decision should be 
looked for.”” These are not the words of a man that understood Liberty as Accom- 
modation, or of a man who would set his seal to the attitude of many to-day in their 
libertine ways with Holy Writ. ‘One of the most useful exercises of reason is to 
ascertain its limits, and to keep within them ; to abandon the field of conjecture, 
and to restrain itself within that safe and certain barrier which forms the boundary 
of human experience ”’ (ibid). ‘‘ The Bible will allow of nocompromise. It professes 
to be the directory of our faith, and claims total ascendancy over the souls and 
understandingsofmen. . . . It willenterinto no composition withus, . . 

* Whosoever addeth to, or taketh from, the words of this book, is accursed,’ is the 
absolute language in which it delivers itself ” (ibid). No, there is a Liberty Chalmers 
would not approve, and that Liberty is only too evident to-day. 

There follow several interesting chapters on the work of the Church as the 
result of the Disruption. Union movements have their share. In this connection 
it would be well to read Chalmers’ last verdict on Voluntaryism as given in Hanna’s 
Memoirs, where we have a key to the separatism of Chalmers when he felt his 
opponents were wrong. 

Part III gives a happy and brief account of the man of letters, and the charm of 
his conversation. The selection of his memorable sayings is well chosen, and the 
anecdotes aptly reveal the humanity of the man. In the chapter on “ Likenesses ”— 
a symposium of views—we feel that we see the great orator and man of God face to 
face. 

Part [V—the reminiscences of Chalmers by Joseph John Gurney are to be found 
in Hanna’s Memoirs of Chalmers, v. ii. 

On the whole, however, the book in its brief compass is well executed, and the 
author is to be thanked for having drawn attention to Chalmers and for the happy 


presentation generally given. 
D. McKenzie. 


Nairn. 
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_ WHAT IT IS TO BE CHRISTIAN.’ 


Iw this small volume an earnest plea is put in for a full-blooded and magnetic Christian- 
ity, broadbased on the Scriptures in their paramount authority. It has been observed 
that, while the ethnic religions are driven in times of difficulty to seck renewal in 
appropriating ideas from outside, Christianity always finds fresh life and energy in 
falling back on her own resources. It is evidently on this principle that the author 
initiates a new examination of the Biblical idea of the-Christian life, and largely lets 
the Bible speak for itself on this vital practical topic. His cogent and lucid argument 
is shot through with deep evangelical fervour, and is pointed with apt and arresting 
citations from modern devotional writers. There seem to be indications, too, that 
some of the old Puritan figures are more than nodding acquaintances of this Presby- 
terian minister of Louisiana. 
| Dr. Martindale may be said to define his task in these words : “ To be a Christian 
is something more than being called by a distinctive name, or going through a mere 
form, or submitting to a religious rite, or experiencing special emotions, or believing 
certain doctrines. . . . Christianity in worth having . . . only as it em- 
bodies and expresses a vital relationship to Christ.” In developing this theme, he 
begins by setting forth the claims of Christ to a unique suzerainty in the life. The 
appeal of Christian discipleship, the conditions on which it is available, and the reality 
of its enjoyment are then attractively described. ‘The need for the public expression, 
as well as for the personal experience, of the New Life is strongly emphasised, and both 
the rising and the maturer generations have pressed on them the undeniable benefits 
of Christian fellowship and the challenging opportunities of Christian service. 

The direct refutation of the current misapprehensions of what constitutes a 
Christian is no part of the writer’s method: he contents himself with countering 
perverse conceptions by exhibiting the Biblical ideal in all its appealing grandeur and 
unageing beauty. It is apparent throughout the discussion that Dr. Martindale 
holds fast by the great verities of historical Evangelicalism, and herein lies his strength. 
This plain, downright statement may well incite mature Christians to heightened 
devotion in following the Master, while there is supplied here in handy shape material 
which might be used for instructing the young in the practical aspects of our faith, 
or for reviving Spiritual religion in quarters where dullness and decline are in evidence. 


P. W. Mixer. 
Partick, Glasgow. LE 


Tuts book tells a remarkable story of one who, once the most notorious drunkard in 
America, died a year ago a true, devoted servant of Jesus Christ. After thirty years 
of drunkenness, squalor, sin and misery, this man became a city missioner “ whose 
sincerity was unchallerged and whose zeal to salvage human driftwood received 
unqualified indorsement ” (Brockton Enterprise). The life story of James A. Parker 
—Steeple Jim, shows clearly, as Professor Dick Wilson says in his Foreword, the 
awful effects of strong drink, and the power of Jesus to save to the uttermost all 
that come unto God through Him. In these pages can be read even more clearly than 
in Broken Earthenware the ruin made by strong drink. 

The story of Steeple Jim is an excellent comment on the text—Proverbs xxiii. 
29-3 5—the Temperance Sermon text par excéllence—Drink brought Jim Parker to 
poverty, misery and regret. He had been arrested nearly five hundred times, and he 
had been in the inside of more jails and hospitals than any other man. Naturally a 
kind-hearted man and a fond parent, he neglected his wife and children, and left 
them to suffer cold and want. Indeed the death of his two boys may be laid at the door 
of strong drink. 

* What it Means to be Christian by Charles O’ Neale Martindale, B.A., L.L., M.A., Ph.D., D.D., 
Neely Printing Company, Chicago. Cloth, $1.35; Art Pr., So. 

* Steeple Fim. By Warren Wyeth Willard, with a Foreword by Profewor Dick Wilson, of 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 
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The story of his conversion is a wonderful one. He used to say in telling of the 
change in after years: “ Jail could never make me a sober man, judges could never 
do it ; but the blood of Jesus Christ did it in the Doyer Street Mission, Chinatown, 
New York.” Like all who have undergone a saving change, Steeple Jim held firmly 
to the Divinely revealed truths regarding the person and work of the Redeemer, and 
he would suffer no Modernism—which he called “‘ Modayism,” to be preached in his 
mission ; on one occasion going so far as forcibly to make a minister resume his seat 
_who had begun his address by saying : “‘ We, in this modern day, can no longer believe 
in the Virgin Birth.” Steeple Jim set him on his seat again, exclaiming, “ Sit down ! 
We don’t allow any of that stuff in here! ” 

The author states in his introduction that obnoxious passages, and many profane 
sayings have been omitted from the narrative, but there are still present a few passages 
which might, with advantage to the book, have been left out. Some of the practical 
' jokes played by Jim are too childish even for the children for whose sake the writer 
says he related them; and what purpose is served by printing the initial and final 
letters of “‘ swear words ” ? 

The style in which the book is written is bound to jar on readers on this side 
the Atlantic. 

On page 25 we read: “One holiday they walked to the reservation, and 
proceeded tothestream. Sure enough there was a canoe ; and sure enough, Jim could 
lift it right off its peg on the tree. Sure enough, Jim could put it in the water, which 
he did. Sure enough, Jim could get into it, and sure enough—what did Bill do 
but push him right into out the stream.” Then what does the writer mean when 
he says, “ In front, the sea, making symphonies at times, and just plain melodies at 
others, swarmed with fishes, waiting to be caught and eaten by man, their master ” ? 
Surely not ! 

Still, Steeple Jim is a book for which we are grateful to Mr. W. W. Willard, and 
we heartily echo his own plea, “ Let youth read and take counsel. Let old age read 


and rejoice.” 
Duncan MacDowna 
Glasgow. 
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